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Hicks develops plans 
for high tech building 


by June Walker Robert 
For several months Everett Hicks, 

Northern Essex development officer for 
the Title III program, has been working 
with the college staff in a study of the 
engineering aspects of the proposed high 
tech building. The process is in accor- 
dance of the provisions of the 1984 capital 
outlay bill, through which the college 
received $50,000 for planning site 
preparation and construction design 


The findings have been presented to 
the college community for review and 
possible modification. 

Next, the Division of Capital Planning 
will appoint the following: an educational 
consultant to assess program needs along 
with faculty, administration and ap- 


propriate industry; a study architect to 


assess the above findings and prepare 
design criteria and rennovations to imple- 
ment these recommendations; and an 
engineering firm to evaluate the effects 
of construction on the area, expecially 
Kenoza Lake. 

“Nothing is concrete at the moment, 
until the educational specs come in,” 
Hicks explains. ‘‘The whole thrust is to 
get them going.” 

After completion of the current phase 
one, the study goes to the Board of 
Regents who will petition the legislature 
for the $10 million needed to proceed with 
the rest of the project. Hicks doesn’t 
foresee any problem with obtaining the 
funds, which will also pay for equipment, 
furnishings and architects and fees. 


Phase two provides for architect’s plans 

When the money has been allocated, an 
architect, at the cost of approximately 
$100,000, will be engaged to study the 
specifications and design the final plans, 


down to each wall switch, sink and win- 
dow sill. 


Phase three involves construction 

Once the architect’s plans have been 
approved, bids will go out for the con- 
struction and the lowest bidder, accor- 
ding to state law, will be awarded the 
contract. 

Hicks says ‘‘There probably won't be 
another building like it in the state, so 
complex and confined in one spot.” Hous- 
ed in one building will be several levels 
of high technology coupled with newer 
programs. such as robotics and 
photovoltaics. 


‘There probably won’t be 
another building like it in the 
state...’ 

-Everett Hicks 


Each program will be computer 
assisted, so security must be built into 
every aspect of the facility. Along with 
high technology labs and a child care 
center, the modular construction plann- 
ed will provide a theater for the perfornr 
ing arts. 


by Lisa Smith 

Everett Hicks brings much experience 
to his new job, Title III coordinator at 
Northern Essex. 

The Title III system endows five-year 
federal grants, which are used to 
strengthen faculty and administration at 
Northern Essex. 


To be released on Oct. 25 


Dimitry, 


RIZZO 


endorse report 


The factfinder’s report dealing with col- 
lective bargaining between the 
Massachusetts Board of Regents of 
Higher Education and the Massachusetts 
Community College Council/MTA, which 
represents the faculty and professional 
staff of the 15 community colleges, was 
released on Oct. 15 to the two bargaining 
teams. 

The 15 community colleges presidents 
met on Oct. 17 to consider the report and, 
although there are some provisions that 
are problematical, in the interests of 
reaching an agreement, the president’s 
have unanimously recommended to Dr. 
John Duff, Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents, that the report be accepted in 
its entirety. 

“IT am in complete support of the fact- 
finder’s report,’’ said NECC President 
John R. Dimitry. “It is my sincere hope 
that it will provide the basis for a long- 
awaited settlement and a new contract for 
our faculty and professional staff.”’ 

The factfinder’s report will be made 
public on Oct. 25 and, says President 
Dimitry, “I will have copies of the report 
made for each and every person who 
wants one.” 

The president says, ‘Hopefully, we will 
be able to finally put this dispute to rest 
and will move forward with what we do 
best at Northern Essex — providing the 
finest education available at any of the 
community colleges.” 


Joseph Rizzo, president of the faculty 
association, says ‘‘I am really happy with 
the findings of the report. Our state union 
has recommended it be ratified by the 
teachers. In spirit, it is a moral victory.” 


‘I am in compiete support of 
the factfinder’s report ... 
Hopefully we will be able to 
finally put this dispute to rest.’ 

John R. Dimitry 


Under normal circumstances, the fact- 
finder’s report is a mere basis for more 
contract negotiations. Osborne says, ‘‘If 
both sides wish to cut a deal, it could be 
done in 48 hours. There is the possibility 
the two parties won’t meet eye to eye 
because everyone has a different percep- 
tion of reality.” 

“Tf more negotiations are not 
necessary, the proposal is drawn into a 
contract and sent for state-wide faculty 
ratification. If they approve, the gover- 
nor must sign the agreement for it to 
implemented. 


Crepeau elected 
senate president 


by Marie Sirois 

Vikki Crepeau is the new student 
senate president. Other members of the 
executive committee elected Oct. 15 in- 
clude Sheilagh McGreevy, vice-president; 
Brenda Boucher, secretary; and Vinny 
Atwood, treasurer. 

Crepeau will serve as the student 
member of the executive committee of the 
academic council. She will also chair the 
academic council representative commit- 
tee which includes the student academic 
affairs and curriculum committees. 

Senate members appointed to the 
academic affairs committee are Jim Mar- 
tin, Michael Patnaude, and Marie Sirois. 

Members of the program committee 
and the finance committee will be 
reported in the next issue. 

Senators go to Berkshires 

Four student senators — Brenda 
Boucher, Vikki Crepeau, Sheilagh 
McGreevy, and Michael Patnaude, at- 
tended the Massachusetts Community 
College student senate meeting at Lee, 
Mass. Oct. 4 and 5. 
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Previous to coming to Northern Essex, 
Hicks worked for the First National Bank 
of Boston in Argentina for five years. He 
then moved on to become an assistant to 
the president at Boston University. 

He was first director of financial aid at 
BU and later director of financial aid at 
Tufts Medical School. 

As a member of the Ford Foundation, 
Hicks spent nine months in Nigeria work- 
ing as financial aid director for the 
Nigerian institutions of higher education. 

Hicks also worked as first director of 
fiscal affairs for the community college 
system’s Boston office. 

He attended Boston University and 
Fordham University Graduate School. 
Three yars of overseas duty in the Army 
led to Hicks’ attending the University of 
Paris. 

With all the places Hicks’ jobs have 
taken him, it’s no wonder that he lists 
traveling as one of his interests. 

Off campus, Hicks enjoys said on his 
yacht, bicycling and bird watching. 

Hicks lives in Needhan, Mass., and is 
the father of twin daughters and a grand- 
father of two. 


“Our school is the best in the state. We 
have facilities and activities,” Patnaude 
reports. Crepeau adds, ‘‘We have the best 
newspaper. The other students at this 
meeting from the other community col- 
leges grabbed our copies of the Observer. 
It was superb. The students’ eyes ‘pop- 
ped’ with delight. 

“Most community colleges have small 
newspapers with an annual newspaper 
budget not exceeding $3,000. The 
Observer received $20,000,” Boucher 
notes. 

Suggestion box 

Senate member Ann Yacubacci en- 
courages students to utilize the sugges- 
tion box more in the college center 
cafeteria. ‘‘We received numerous com- 
ments when the box was first displayed, 
but suggestions are now slow in coming 
in,”’ she says. 

Next meeting Oct. 29 

The next student senate meeting is 
Oct. 29 at noon in the Essex Room, 
library. Anyone is welcome at these open 
meetings. 


Inside Story 


Views from the top 
Senate profiles 
Creative arts 

New college entrance 
Mock election 


Entertainment 
Support Center 
Life Long Learning 
New courses 
Corinne Bellavance 
Disease of denial 
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Campus news 


Views from the TOP 


(The Office of the President) 


President recuperates after fall from ladder 


by June Walker Robert 

The column this month should more ac- 
curately be, ‘“Views From the Bottom,” 
thankfully a temporary situation. 

Recently President John Dimitry fell 
from a ladder while trimming trees at his 
West Newbury home. The result was a 
compressed spinal fracture necessitating 
a week’s stay in Newburyport’s Anna 
Jacques Hospital. 

Dimitry praised the care of Head Nurse 
McGillicuddy and her staff, mostly 
NECC graduates, as “‘very competent 
and professional.”’ 

Although he must wear a brace for two 
and a half to three months, Dimitry says 
he has minimal pain. Now able to drive, 
spend time on campus, and exercise (with 
limitations), he is once again on TOP of 
things. 

Mrs. Dimitry was quoted as saying, 
“That’s what happens when you try to 
turn an oak into an elm.” 


Contract Negotiations 

The president says he is in complete 
support of Professor Healy’s factfinders 
report. He promised to make. sure 
everyone who wishes to has access to the 
50 page document (covering over 100 
issues) which he described as “easily 
understood, every page.” 


LEEP update 

The Lawrence Education-Employment 
Project is closer to reality every day. 

At the recent initial planning commit- 

tee meeting, Mary Wilson, assistant to 
President Dimitry, introduced NECC ad- 
ministrators and staff persons in atten- 
dance. Several of these will act as 
technical support to the four task forces 
represented. 

‘hese task forces and some of their in- 
dividual concerns as noted in the minutes 
are: 

Community Needs: holding health infor- 
mation seminars, linking educa- 


tional/vocational needs with social service 
needs, recruiting people through various 
media, developing needs surveys, pro- 
viding transportation and child care, and 
deciding how a LEEP director should be 
selected. ; 
Recruitment: recruiting vehicles now us- 
ed by member’s agencies/institutions, 
focusing on “assignments’’ given to 
members for presentation at the next 
meeting (newsletters, mailing lists, media 
contacts, contact with church leaders, 
news releases.) 

Existing Services: agreeing on short 
and long term goals, operating col- 
laborative activities between agencies, 
assess training services now provided in 
Lawrence. 

Business and Industry: seeking train- 
ing areas and ways to involve local 
businesses, involving large companies in 
training details, providing training for a 
day care facility possibly operated by 


Hispanics, establishing ‘“‘minimum func- 
tional requirements’’ for workers with 
limited English skills. afte 

This task force suggested qualifica- 
tions for the LEEP director include: 
“motivator to students,’ understands 
motivation, clientele, Lawrence,” “‘ex- 
perienced with business and industry,” 
“knowing the community is more impor- 
tant than bilingual/bicultural.” 

Dimitry again pledges his permanent 
commitment to the project, and says 
there has been much support from Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis and State Senator 
Patricia McGovern (D-Lawrence). 


Rules for behind the wheel 


Misconceptions plague 
those who drink, drive 


by June Walker Robert 


Every year thousands of children and 
adults are injured, maimed, or killed by 
drunk drivers, or while driving drunk 
themselves. Returning to Prohibition, or 
even trying to convince the public to abs- 
tain from alcohol is unrealistic and im- 
possible. Therefore it is important that in- 
dividuals choosing to drink recognize 
they must do so in a responsible and sen- 
sible manner. In this way, needless suf- 
fering and death can be decreased. 


One of the most common beliefs of peo- 
ple who drink and drive is: “It’s my 
business and I can handle it; I’ve never 
had an accident yet.’’ 


Nothing is further from the truth. 
Alcohol is a factor in over one half of the 
nearly 50,000 highway deaths each year, 
resulting in medical, legal, and financial 
problems. Over 500,000 people are in- 
jured, bringing about suffering, loss of in- 
come, and increased health costs. Also, 
several thousand arrests cause these: em- 
barrassment and worry to families, 
friends and employers; use of valuable 
facilities; and increased car insurance 

_rates. Finally, loss of a license and accom- 


panying court costs may limit one’s abili- 
ty to work or hold certain jobs. 


Another misconception is “I’m O.K. 
because I can hold a lot, and I’m more 
alert after a couple of drinks.” Although 
alcohol affects individuals differently, the 
effect is predictable. It is a drug which 
depresses the central nervous system (as 
an anesthetic), and slows brain and spinal 
cord activity. Alcohol is absorbed rapid- 
ly from the stomach (especially if empty) 
and intestines. The alcohol content is the 
same for the following: 12 ounces or beer, 
three ounces of wine, and one ounce of 
hard liquor. 


The Blood Alcohol Concentration 
(BAC), which is the buildup of alcohol in 
the body when consumption exceeds 
elimination, of all three is .02 per cent. A 
BAC level of .10 per cent is considered 
legal intoxication in 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. This is the 
equivalent of five beers consumed in one 
hour on an empty stomach by a 150 
pound person. Surveys by insurance com- 
panies and the National Safety Council 
show the following increased probability 
of accidents with BAC levels versus 
sobriety: .05 per cent, 2 times; .10 per 
cent, 7 times; and .15 per cent, 25 times. 
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Gov. Michael Dukakis. 
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Probably the most dangerous attitude 
is ‘‘I can sober fast by exercising, taking 
a shower, getting fresh air, or drinking 
black coffee.”’ 


On the contrary, none of these have 
any effect on the BAC. It takes three 
hours for this to drop to a non-dangerous 
level of .05 per cent, as long as there is 
no further drinking. The level drops .02 
per cent an hour at a fairly constant rate. 
However, for women or smaller in- 
dividuals, it would take a proportionate- 
ly longer time. (Women also have dif- 
ferent body chemistry, and a higher con- 
centration of body fluids.) It is easy to see 
from these facts that one’s ability to see, 
hear, and react will be markedly com- 
promised until the proper time has 
elapsed for the BAC to become normal. 


3. Know what you're drinking. How 


strong is the drink — how hard and soon 
will the alcohol hit you? 


4. Set a limit by planning beforehand 
to stop after a certain number of drinks, 
and stick to your decision. 


5. Stop in time to give your body a 
chance to reduce the BAC level to a safe 
area before you drive. 


6. Be honest with yourself. If you know 


you've drunk enough to raise your BAC. ~ A 


level over .05 per cent, be smart — don’t 
drive! 


If we all feel a responsibility to 
ourselves and each other, the yearly ac- 


SR a TT I PEE SP TUS ESE SSE 
One of the most common beliefs of people who 
drink anc drive is ‘It’s my business and | can- 
handle it. I’ve never had an accident before’ ... 


Nothing is further from the truth. | 
a) 


If you intend to drink, be sensible and 
consider the following guidelines before 
deciding to drive your car: 


1. Eat first. Have something in your 
stomach to slow down the absorption 
rate. 


2. Drink slowly, don’t gulp, and space 
out drinks to give your body time to han- 
dle them. - 


cident morbidity and mortality statistics 
related to drunk driving can be drastical- 
ly reduced. Insurance rates could go down 
and much mental and physical suffering 
would be eliminated. Remember, the life 
you save may be your own. 


Sources: ABC’s of Drinking and Driv- 
ing, Let’s Get the Problem Drinker Off 


Our Highways, An Activist’s Guide for . 


Curbing the Drunk Driver. 


Bargaining takes too long 


by Glen Bergendahl | 

At a recent meeting between Science 
Professor John Osborne and Governor 
Michael Dukakis, issues surrounding the 
faculty contract were discussed. Osborne 
says Dukakis said, ‘“‘The stalled negotia- 
tions are a disgrace. The community col- 


_ lege faculty have been treated shabbily. 


The next contract negotiations should be 
brought to a factfinder at the very begin- 
ning in order to avoid such a long 
impasse.” 


Osborne says the process of collective 
bargaining is too long. The board of 
regents appoints Attorney James Samels 


to advise the presidents’ council on what © 


stand to take. The council, consisting of 
all 15 community college presidents, then 
advises the direct negotiating team on 
what position to take. 


Osborne says Samels and the presi- 
dent’s council are “directly responsible 
for the current strained labor relations.”’ 
He explains, “If the legal counsel for 
board of regents (Samels) could be 
eliminated, there would not be as many 
‘‘bosses’’ to contend with and the whole 
collective bargaining system would be 
much more direct and efficient.” 
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Short profiles of student government representatives 


Student senate elects officers 


James Martin 
by Bill Conran 
The newly elected senate members held 
their first meeting last Wednesday, Oct. 
10. Listed is a brief profile of each senate 
member. 

Sheilagh McGreevy, Methuen. 
Sheilagh’s main goal is getting into the 
paralegal field, where eventually she hopes 
to become a lawyer. Her interests include 
work on the Hyatt-for-Congress cam- 
paign. She is involved with Methuen’s St. 
Basil's Teen Encounter Program, and asa 
volunteer for the Merrimack Valley Nutri- 
tion Program. She is working toward get- 
ting the paralegal program at Northern 
Essex certified. 

Brian Procopio., Haverhill. Brian’s ma- 
jor is engineering science. Some of his in- 
terests include skiing and socializing. His 


_ experience in student government in- 


cludes the student council at Haverhill 
High. Attending the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and improving the student 
learning atmosphere are among some of 
his goals. 

Victoria Crepeau. Haverhill. Victoria's 
activities include taking trips and work- 
ing with elderly people. Her academic ma- 


_ jor is executive secretary. She would like to 


continue her education after NECC and 
two of the things she would like to see 
improved are registration and student in- 
volvement. 


Student Senate officers: Brenda peicher Bete ; Vikki ‘ ident 
i 8: ’ ary; Crepeau, president; 
Sheilagh McGreevy, vice-president; and Vinny Atwood, treasurer. , 


Kathy Grover 


Kathy Koveleski 


Sue Poirier, Groveland. The senate is her 
first involvement in student government. 
Some of the things she would like to see 
improved are outside activities and stu- 
dent funded events. She wants to attend 
Tufts University and become a veterina- 
rian. 

Brenda Boucher, Haverhill. Brenda isa 
business major. Her interests are travel- 
ing and all water sports. One of her goals is 
to get more students involved with more 
activities. 

Donna Nolan , Newburyport. Donna's 
chief reason for running for the senate 
was to get the people who have returned to 
school more involved. Her major is mental 
health, and her career goal is to work with 
the victim/witness program, and the dis- 
trict attorney's office in the courts. 

Michael Patnaude, Lawrence. Mike is 
one of many students in liberal arts. His 
interest outside of the senate include the 
drama club, the dance club, and the ski 
club. The senate is his first experience in 
student government. He was a Medic in 
the Army and he also wants to attend U- 
Mass. Boston. 

Marie Sirois, Methuen. Marie's 
academic major is mental health technolo- 
gy. One of her int --ests is being a crisis 
hotline volunteer. In the past she has had 
a lot of experience in student government, 


Donna Nolan 


Debra Catalano 


Brian J. Procopio 


serving as high school president for two 
years, and on the student council. Her 
career goals are being a counselor and a 
writer. She would like to improve North- 
ern Essex by involving night students 
more and abolishing noon classes. She 
also writes for the Observer. 

Kathleen Grover, Georgetown. Kath- 
leen’s major is liberal arts. She enjoys 
working on the Special Olympics, and she 
also does work at a halfway house. Her 
goals include doing some form of counsel- 
ing or working with the retarded. Keeping 
the students informed of what is going on 
around them is one of her goals at North- 
ern Essex. She plans to attend Boston 
University. 

Debra Catalano, Lawrence. Debra is a 
business transfer. She is involved with 
sporting events which benefit health 
courses. She has been working in public 
relations and has done some work in the 
communications field. She would also like 
to attend Bentley College to pursue her 
goal of becoming an independent busi- 
ness person. 

Ann Marie Yacubacci . Haverhill. Ann 
Marie is a business management major at 
Northern Essex and has served on the stu- 
dent council since Spring of 1984. One of 
her activities includes skiing. She plans to 
attend the New England College of Art and 


Michael Patnaude 


Ann Marie Yacubacci 


Sue Poirier 


become an interior designer. Some of Ann 
Marie's goals are more mixers and more 
well-known entertainers on campus. 

James Martin . Newburyport. James 
served as a Marine in the United States 
Marine Corps. Outside of the senate, he is 
involved with the veterans’ union. His 
goals include becoming an electrical en- 
gineer and improving the general policies _ 
at Northern Essex. 

Vinnie Atwood, Lawrence. Vinnie is a 
business transfer student. The student 
senate is his first experience in ‘student 
government. He plans to attend North- 
eastern, where he wants to become in- 
volved with marketing management. Vin- 
nie would like to see mixers, entertain- 
ment and student involvement in govern- 
ment improved. 


Kathy Kovelsky . West Boxford. Kathy is 
majoring in civil technology. This is 
Kathy’s first involvement in student gov- 
ernment. Some of the things Kathy would 
like to see improved at NECC are babysit- 
ting, and covering the campus so you 
don't get soaked going from class to class. 


Editor’s note: 'Tom Ellis is also a 
member of the student senate. He is pro- 
filed on page 16. His picture appear as 
participant in the bloodmobile on page 6. 
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Creative arts 


‘Sound of Music’ 
Jazz, flute concert Nov. 1 


A jazz and flute concert is set for 
Thursday, Nov. 1 at 8 p.m. at the college 
center. Appearing will be Flutist Michael 
Finegold, Pianist Anthony Mele, Bassist 
Tom Petrakif and Drummer Tony Tripoli. 

The concert presents a recent develop- 
ment in jazz chamber music. It features 
Bill May’s‘‘Suite for Flute and Piano”’ 
subtitled“‘Exploration: 1980,” and Claude 
Bolling’s ‘‘Suite for Flute and Jazz 
Piano,’ predominantly written-out com- 
positions in the jazz and pop vein, utiliz- 
ing the techniques of classical music and 
jazz improvisation. 

The combining of jazz and classical 
music began early in the 20th century 
with the “rags” of Scott Joplin which 
combined syncopated rhythms with 
European music form, in George Ger- 
shwin’s ‘‘Porgy and Bess”’ which combin- 
ed American black folk music and opera, 
and with Igor Stravinsky’s ‘‘Ebony Con- 
certo’ which combined the jazz big band 
with the classical concerto. 

In the 50s and 60s, the combining of 
contemporary classical music and jazz 
became known as “Third Steam Music” 
and more recently the combining of jazz 
and rock has been called ‘‘fusion music.”’ 

The Mays and Bolling pieces, however, 
represent the first of classical influenced 
music of a jazz style in chamber music for 
the flute. While the Bolling piece contains 


places in the music for optional piano jazz 
improvisation, the Mays suite could be 
compared to a big band jazz arrangement 
where composed sections lead up to im- 
provised sections. 

The pieces make very special demands 
on the performer because they require the 
musician to be able to read as well as im- 
provise fluently. 


Finegold is professor of music at Nor- 
thern Essex. Before coming to the college, 
he studied flute with Doriot Dwyer, prin- 
cipal flutist of the Boston Symphony, 
while he was doing post-graduate work at 
the New England Conservatory. He has 
a master’s degree of music and master’s 
of musical arts degree from the Yale 
University School of Music. During his 
years of playing the flute, he has perform- 
ed with symphony orchestras, theatre or- 
chestras and jazz combos. 


Anthony Mele has performed as an ac- 
companist, soloist and chamber player at 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Bennington Col- 
lege and the University of Lowell as well 
as other New England colleges. He has 
been an accompanist and musical direc- 
tor for several ballet companies and 
theatre companies on and off-Broadway. 
He is Coordinator of Jazz Studies and 
Chairperson of the Department of Perfor- 
mance at the University of Lowell. 


Play cast rehearses 


by Lauri Leahy 

As the clock ticks closer to the open- 
ing to Aristophanes’ comic masterpiece, 
“Lysistrata,’’ Nov. 9, the cast rehearses 
to develop its characters in the play which 
revolves around two themes of enduring 
relevance: war and sex. 

Appearing in the lead is Tanya Taylor. 
She has trained in classical ballet and 
studied modern jazz. Her role as 
Lysistrata is her first in acting. 

Playing Kleonike is Kristin Simes, who 
has acted in community theatre produc- 
tions of ‘‘The King and I,”’ ‘“‘The Sound 
of Music,’”’ and “‘Ten Little Indians.” 
Laura Deroian, who plays Myrrhine, 
studied theatre in high school and brings 
a measure of experience to her role. 

Cast as Lampito is Noreen Bailey, who 
studied theatre in high school and had the 
lead in her high school production of ‘“‘The 
Little Dog Laughed.” She also had ma- 
jor roles in ‘‘Calls’’ and ‘‘The Sound of 
Music.”” Appearing as Peace is Paula. 
Fuoco in her first acting role. Pam Adkins 
and Debby Young are cast as Ismenia 
and Korinthian. 

Koryphaios of Women is Dwane 
Feeney, a veteran actress who has ap- 
peared at the Canadian Drama Festival, 
as well as Broadway and off-Broadway 
productions. She played the lead in 
“Genesis” and had a role in “‘The Murder 


in the Cathedral.’’ Koryphaios of Men is 
Brian Antonelli, a beginning actor in- 
terested in theatre as a career. 

Playing Kinesias is Patrick Loughman, 
who studied theatre in high school and 
has acted as Sebastian in ‘Twelfth 
Night.”” He had major roles in produc- 
tions of ‘‘Dracula’’ and “‘Murder Among 
Friends.”’ 

Members of the old women’s chorus are 
Beth Berthiaume, Lynda Garrett, Ellen 
O’Keefe, and Rebecca Denn. 

The old men’s chorus includes Bill 
Copeland; James Dooley, Richard 
Lawless, and Gary Lynch. 

Young women are Ellen Hayes and 
Barbara Freeman. 

Young men will be played by Jim 
Donahue, Rich Brandolini, Jack Demers, 
Mike Patnaude, and George Kapetanakis, 
Greek dialect coach. 

Stage manager is Lynda Garrett, who 
has been active on the crews of several 
Northern Essex productions. On the 
technical crew is Jon Karl Tritt who has 
worked with lighting plays, puppet shows 
and dance performances for over five 
years. He worked with last spring’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘1984” and has done work for 
Town and Country Players in productions 
of ‘‘On Golden Pond,” ‘‘Peter Pan” and 
“Kiss Me Kate.” 

Director is Susan Sanders, who teaches 
creative arts and English. 


Tanya Taylor, lead in “Lysistrata.” 


Fred Samia photo. 


Music Professor Michael Finegold. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Creative Arts Calendar — 


Children’s Halloween Party 


with Sharon Kennedy Silverman 


Friday, Oct. 26 
6:30 p.m. — College Center . 

Well known through New England for her storytelling and songs, Sharon enter- 
tains with Halloween stories and songs, along with stories from Ireland. Children 
are invited to come in costume and enjoy the post-performance party. For further 
information, contact Polly Ross, 372-8348, or Elaine Mawhinney, 374-0721. 


Ram Island Dance Company 


Artistic Director: Sam Costa 


Friday, Nov. 2 
8 p.m. — Physical Education Building 
Master class 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 

The Ram Island Dance Company is ranked among New England’s foremost 
modern dance companies. In addition to presenting works by such famed 
choreographers as Senta Driver and Paul Taylor, choreographer Sam Costa has 
created a repertoire of exciting, inventive dances. 


Drama Club Production: Lysistrata 


Director: Susan Sanders 


Friday, Saturday, Nov. 9, 10 
Friday, Saturday, Nov. 16, 17 
8 p.m. — Top Notch Theatre E 
‘Aristophanes’ comic masterpiece resolves around two themes of enduring 
relevance: war and sex. No playwright since has explored the absurdities and in- 
congruities of the human sexual drive with such bawdy abandon and dazzling play 
of wit. And none has presented a more devastating attack on military madness, 
or so telling a plea for the supreme sanity of peace.”’ — New American Library. 


Kramer presents piano concert 


Pianist Michael Kramer appeared Sun-. 


day evening, Oct. 21, at the college center. 
His concert featured works by 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, and 
Ginasaera. 


The virtuoso has been heard extensive- 
ly in New England as recitalist and solist 
with orchestras. He has performed at 
Carnegie Recital Hall, New York, and 
with the Boston Pops. 

Recently he was approved by the 
United States Department to participate 
in its Cultural Presentations Program 


Abroad, and in the following year was 
presented with the key to the city of Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida. 

In addition to his activities as a pianist, 
Kramer has served as music and technical 
consultant on the Westminster label and 
holds degrees in mathematics as well as 
music. 


He is currently on the piano faculty at 
the University of Lowell and for many 
years has been on the staff of the Boston 
University Tanglewood Institute. 


Father, son exhibit 


photos on 


by Chuck Fultz 

The father-son photography exhibit 
featuring the works of Tom and Ara 
Vartebedian currently on exhibit at the 
Learning Resources Center at Northern 
Essex includes a wide variety of human 
interest and feature-type prints which 
have appeared in various newspapers and 
publications. 

Photography begins early 

At arecent interview of Tom Vartebe- 
dian, the Observer learned he first started 
taking pictures when he was 10. His 
parents gave him a Kodak camera and he 
continued to take pictures through high 
school, including those for his year book. 

Photography came to him natuurally. 
He never really had lessons. He just took 
lots of pictures, learning from experience. 
In high school in Somerville, he was 
sports editor for the school newsaper. 

When he was 26, he was hired by the 
Gazette as a sports writer. Soon he 
started doing his own pictures for his 
stories. 

He says his favorite types of pictures 
are of animals and children. “They require 
patience and they’re unpredictable,” he 
says. His favorite newspaper 
photographer is Ulrike Welsh. He ap- 
preciates and admires _ fellow 
photographers’ work. He sometimes 
molds his work around theirs to get new 
ideas. 

He says in photography ‘‘You have to 

‘learn to accept criticism and learn from 
your mistakes.’ To the beginning 
photographer she says, ‘‘Grab a camera 
and shoot, shoot, shoot and take pictures 
until your eyes get blurry.”’ 

Awards include AP, UPI prizes 

Vartebedian, who has been a member 
of the Kenoza Camera Club for 15 years, 
has won a variety of awards. They include 
two UPI awards for feature photography, 
an AP Award for weather photography 
in 1974, New England Camera Club 
Council “Print of the Year”’ in 1979, first 
place in the Paul Carlson Memorial Con- 
test, a nomination for a Pulitzer Prize, a 
National Easter Seals Society Com- 
munication Award for Handicapped 
Awareness, and a citation from the 


campus 


Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives. He is an eight-time winner of 
Kenoza Camera Club competition, a 
master member of the New England 
Camera Club Council, and a photojour- 
nalist at the Haverhill Gazette for 18. 
years. | 

Vartebedian is a popular writer who ac- 
tually prefers writing to photography. He 
says, “There’s nothing like the first 
byline you get. You’re only so good. as the 
last story you write. A picture is too easy. 
People look at a picture and say, ‘that’s 
nice;’ then they turn the page.”’ He ad- 
mires other writers and tries to emulate 
them. An author who has had a great in- 
fluence on him is William Saroyan. 

Vartebedian says he would like to 
teach journalism one day. Meantime, he 
has been a favorite speaker at Betty Ar- 
nold’s journalism classes since 1972. He 
would also like to open a photography 
studio. 

Right now, he’s seeing about insurance 
claims for his photo equipment stolen, 
ironically, the night his exhibit opened at 
the college. Gone are his Mimiya camera 
with twin reflex, accessory lenses, prism 
finder, magnifying hood with meter, 
filters, cases of film and flash at- 
tachments. Haverhill police say they plan 
to offer a reward for the recovery of what 
haas taken Vartebedian years to acquire. 

Ara Vartebedian also prize winner 

Ara Vartebedian, like his father, was 
a prize-winning photographer at 15. He’s 
been taking pictures since he was six, 
when he got his first camera. 

Ara has exhibited at the Haverhill 
Public Library, was award winner at a 
Merrimack College contest, won first and 
second place in a Greater Haverhill 
Amateur Photo Contest, placed third in 
the Kenoza Camera Club Special Sub- 
jects, was award winner of the Boy Scout 
National Kodak contest, and has worked 
as a photo correspondent for the 
Haverhill Gazette and the Armenian 
Weekly. 

A sophomore at Haverhill High, he 
takes pictures for the Brown and Gold, 
school newspaper. ; 

He says his favorite picture is one he 


~ 
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Ara and Tom Vartabedian. 


took when he was seven. It is a silhouette 
of two children on a slide in a pond. He 
explains his father has taught him 
photography skills. He gets many ideas 
and tips from Photography Magazine. He 
likes to examine pictures in the various 
sports magazines. Sports pictures are 
what he likes best. He has covered high 
school sports for the Gazette. 
Photographs vintage homes 
Presently he is working on his Eagle 
Scout badge, highest award given by the 
Scouts. For his project for the badge, he 
is taking pictures of old homes around 


P.R. photo. 


Haverhill and Rock’s Village. He plans to 
present the pictures to the Haverhill 
Public Library when he completes the 
project. 

He’s been a member of the Kenoza 
Camera Club for four years. 


Ara says the twin lens reflex is the best 
camera he has ever used. It takes better 
pictures. The negative is larger and it 
comes out sharper. 


He is not expecting to pursue 
photography as a career. Rather, he in- 
tends to be a computer engineer. 


Prof. Rochelle Newman accepts gift from Foundation member Prof. Don Con- 


way. 


Art department gets $440 


Gil Gallant photo. 


Foundation pays for frames 


Prof. Don Conway has announced the 
Northern Essex Community College 
Foundation has made a grant to the Art 
Department of the college of 48 art and 
photo display frames and brackets for the 
display of student and other artists’ 
works in the Merrimack Valley. 


The frames were originally purchased 
and used by the foundation for the exhibit 


of the portraits of Yousuf Karsh in April 
of this year. The foundation is pleased to 
donate these frames (cost $440) to the 
college. 

Prof. Rochelle Newman, director of the 
Art Department, has thanked the foun- 
dation and says the frames will give a pro- 
fessional appearance for the works of the 
artists. 


‘Lysistrata’ is about a woman takes charge 


Politics make play timely. 


by Brian Antonelli 

Susan Sanders, Haverhill, is director of 
the upcoming drama club production of 
“Lysistrata,’’ which opens Friday, Nov. 
9. The comedy by Aristophanzs will also 
play Saturday, Nov. 10 and the weekend 
of Nov. 16-17 at the college’s Top Notch 
Theatre at 8 p.m. i 

Sanders has been active in the com- 
munity theatre, working with the Quan- 
napowitt Players in ‘‘Angel Street,’’ “‘The 
Runner Stumbles,” ‘‘Present Laughter,” 
and as Mrs. DeWinter in ‘‘Rebecca.’’ She 
has the direction of 25 plays among her 
credits and has built 35 sets. 

She says that of all the plays she’s 
worked on ‘‘The Man of La Mancha” is 
her favorite. ‘“The people in the cast were 
the best group of actors I ever worked 
with.” 

In the beginning of her college days, 
Sanders majored in physical education. ‘‘I 
was a jock in high school,” she explains. 
She switched fields when she realized she 


Entries due by Nov. 30 


School has first 


by Chris Wright 

Northern Essex is sponsoring its first 
annual photo contest. Everyone is eligi- 
ble. The first prize is a 35 mm single lens 
reflex camera. The second prize winner 
will receive either a wide angle or zoom 
lens. Third prize is a package of 250 
sheets of eight by ten inch black and 
white paper. Each of the three honorable 
mention prize winners will receive a bulk 
loader and 100 feet of black and white 
film. 

Photos must involve the college and its 
extensions, students, faculty and ac- 


wasn't any good at sports involving a 
ball. 

After earning her bachelor’s degree in 
speech and theatre, she taught English 
for six years, then earned a master’s 
degree from Elmira College. Next she 
went on to Emerson College to earn yet 
another master’s, this time in speech. 

She was attracted to theatre because 
of its diversity. ‘‘I just couldn’t picture 
myself working on an assembly line,’”’ she 
said. 

Sanders has been actively involved 
with earlier productions at -Northern 
Essex. She worked among other plays 
such as ‘‘Antigone” and ‘‘1984.”’ Now, as 
she directs and designs the set for 
“Lysistrata,” she says, ‘I think I wanted 
to do ‘Lysistrata’ after watching the 
Democratic Convention, and seeing Fer- 
raro nominated for vice presidential can- 
didate. ‘Lysistrata’ is about a woman who 
takes charge. I think the play’s timely, 
since it deals with politics.” 


photo contest 


tivities related to its career programs. En- 
try photos must be at least five by seven 
inches, unmounted, with the entry form 
attached to the back. Negatives must ac- 
company prints, Color slides are eligible. 
Originality, human interest, print 
quality and composition will be evaluated 
to determine the winners. All entries 
must be submitted before Nov. 30. 
Initial judging will be a panel of NECC 
faculty, staff and local newspaper editors 
and photographers, who will select the 
finalists. President John R. Dimitry will 
select the order of the top three winners. 
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Tom Ellis at Bloodmobile in tiled lounge. 


pus news 


Each blood donor can help four patients 


The Student Activities Office and 
Veterans Union were sponsors of the 
bloodmobile conducted by the American 
Red Cross Wednesday, Oct. 17, in the til- 
ed lounge of the college center. Approx- 
imately 80 units were donated. 


The Red Cross says blood is needed 
every 17 seconds, 365 days a year. Every 
day, 1500 people in the Northeast donate 
blood in order to supply over 200 
hospitals in Massachusetts and Maine. 


You have a 95 percent chance of 
needing a blood product before the age of 
72. 

Twenty five percent of the blood is col- 
lected from schools. 


Many surgical and medical conditions 
can only be treated by, or with the aid of, 


College entrance 


by Kerry Nutter 

Dean of Administration Joseph Brown 
has indicated the college may change the 
entrance at Northern Essex in order to 
avoid accidents. It is proposed the main 
entrance be at the flagpole opening in- 
stead of the Shattuck Street opening. 

The entrance where Shattuck Street 
and Elliott Street intersect would become 


—s"—_|—2 ao, 


parking 


human blood. Indeed, bllod products are 
a cornerstone of modern medicine. 


Blood components include red blood 
cells, fresh frozen plasma, platelets, 
cryoprecipitate, albumin and gamma 
globulin. Medical applications are for 
trauma, bllod loss, leukemia, 
chemotherapy, kidney dialysis, surgery, 
infections, liver disease, hemophilia, Von 
Willebrand’s disease and hepatitis. 


Each donation of blood has the potential 
to help as many as four patients. whole 
blood is rarely used in modern medicine. 
Thanks to modern processing techniques, 
patients use only the specific blood com- 
ponents required for their medical need. 


Information is courtesy of American Red 
Cross. 


may be changed 


an exit for one-way-out traffic. All other 
entrances would remain the same. 

Dean Brown says he hopes he and Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry may have im- 
plemented the change by spring semester. 

The administration is interested in 
learning how students feel about the prop- 
osal. Dean Brown may be reached at the 
library, upstairs, or at ext. 114. (Please see 
related map.) 
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Michael Tyson photo 


American Red Cross comes to Northern 
Essex for blood donations. ; 
Michael Tyson photo 


You have a 95 percent chance 
of needing a blood product 
before the age of 72. 


NECC gets $50,000 | 


by Lisa Smith 

If all goes well, there will be an addi- 
tion to the Northern Essex campus 
within five years. The addition, a high 
technology building, is currently in phase 
I, a study phase, for which $50,000 was 
allocated by the division for capital 
planning. 

Being considered under phase I are the 
design of the building, environmental im- 
pact issues (since the main source of the 
city’s drinking water is just down the 
hill), and most importantly, what the col- 
lege will need in the building. 

The study phase is expected to be com- 
pleted by next summer. 

Phase II, which involves appropriation 
of funds, is projected to take one year to 
18 months. The actual construction 
phase, phase III, is projected to take 18 
months to two years at the cost of $10 
million. 

The building is expected to house labs 
for computer and engineering technology, 


a child care center, and a 500 seat theatre 
for the performing arts. ove: 
Dean of Administration Joseph Bro 
says, “There is no question there is a need 

for this type of building.” 

The Northern Essex campus was 
originally designed as a liberal arts col- 
lege for 2,000 to 2,200 full-time students. 
Since then, enrollment for the day divi- 
sion has climbed to over 3,000 and with 
the evening division, totals over 9,000. 

The site for the new building is the area 
between the gravel parking lot (mudflats) 
and the college center. Plans to pave the 
mudflats will provide adjacent parking to 
the new building. 


Please see related story on page a, 


Editor’s note: In the last issue of the 
Observer, inaccurate figures for the 
building’s costs were reported. We 
apologize. Please note the money invested 
in plans is $50,000 and the anticipated 
cost of construction is $10 million. 


Gomez teaches software 


by John J. Lannan 

Why get into software? 

“If you get into software, develop a feel 
for hardware, and if you get into hardware 
develop a feel for software,” says Isabel 
Gomez.” : 

Gomez, the most recent addition to the 
Northern Essex Community College elec- 
tronic teaching staff, emphasizes this 
point to help student career decision- 


making in the everchanging electronics 


field. 

Gomez, who now resides in Haverhill, 
was born in Columbia, South America. 
After moving to New York City, she 
attended City College of New York, where 
she earned a bachelor's degree in compu- 
ter science. 

Gomez is presently teaching a course in 
introduction to digital logic, and a compu- 
ter-aided design (CAD) math course at 
Northern Essex, to 40 students in each 
class. 

“This is my first semester at NECC,” ex- 
plains Gomez. “I prefer the city, living in 
New York, rather than a suburban lifes- 
tyle, but this area is nice for families and 
raising children. | like it here.” 

Looking forward to adding to her 
teaching next semester at NECC with a 
course in introduction to electronic cir- 
cuits, Gomez points out, “Technology is a 
very demanding field — don't stop at a 


teacher. 


bachelor’s degree; try to achieve a docto-- 


rate or master’s degree. If you are still in 
college, keep in touch with the job market, 
now and observe any changes or trends.” 

If you are interested in entering the elec- 
tronic field, Gomez recommends you pol- 
ish your math skills and have a solid math 
background. 


Isabelle Gomez, computer technology 
Carlton Gleed photo. 
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Reagan wins ticket in straw vote 


by Patricia Lewis 

President Ronald Reagan and Vice- 
President George Bush won the mock elec- 
tion at Northern Essex Oct. 17. The final 
count brought in 523 votes. Tallies 
showed 278 for Reagan and Bush, 234 for 
Walter Mondale and Geraldine Ferraro 
and 6 for Surette and Ross. 

Turn-out was good say advisers Joe 
Centurino, history teacher, and Usha Sel- 
lers, chairman of the division of social sci- 
ences. They anticipate the election will be- 
come a regular event. 

Polls were set up at the library, clas- 
sroom building, applied science building 

_ and college center. 

At 9 a.m., polls were relatively quiet but 
asteady flow of students came to cast their 
ballots. Voting proceeded until 12:15, 
when ballot boxes were taken to the office 
of Centurino and counted by him and the 
students. 


History teacher 
analyzes vote 


by Joe Centarino, 
NECC history teacher 
_ Political polls, even when done with sci- 
entifically-chosen sample groups, are 
rarely used to project actual election out- 
comes. Their usefulness is usually limited 
to analysis of trends in the electorate to- 
ward or away from a particular candidacy. 
Asingle poll is but a snapshot of an electo- 
rate at a given moment. Without further 
polling from the same or a similar sample, 
its meaning is only speculative. 


This is doubly so for the mock election at _ 


‘NECC which | assisted in organizing for 
the purpose of sampling college opinion 
on the presidential race. The“mock elec- 
tion had virtually no scientific controls. 
For instance, no one knew how many peo- 
ple in the sample were registered, likely to 
vote, or were even citizens. No one knew 
whether the 500 persons who happened to 
volunteer their participation (in some 
cases they were collared) corresponded in 
any way to the college community as a 
whole. 


There are, nonetheless, a few general 
observations that can be made based on 
the raw data, which, if you missed it, con- 
sisted of the following: 


Reagan and Bush 278 
Mondale and Ferraro 234 
Surrette and Ross 6 
~ Gary Hart (write-in) 2 
Others 6 


From these results, one could reason- 
ably conclude the following: 

1. That the Republicans are doing well 
here, considering their relative lack of 
numerical strength and the liberal reputa- 
tion of this state. 

2. That the national polling data in- 
dicating that the Reagan-Bush ticket runs 
most strongly with young Americans be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24 appears ap- 
plicable to NECC. 


Fred Smith and Joe Centarino solicit voters in straw election. 
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Fred Samia photo. 


3. That NECC is not a bastion for liberal 
intellectuals. 

4. That Surrette and Ross need a few 
bumper stickers. 

Also, based purely on my own observa- 
tions, it is clear that Mondale and Ferraro 
derive most of their support from women. 

What I found most intriguing about the 
mock election, however, was not the re- 
sult, but what I learned from observing the 
precess. 

Bear in mind that I attended college in 
the Boston area during the late 1960's and 
early 1970's — a time and place when stu- 
dent radicalism was at its peak; when 
liberalism was often described as sellout 
politics; when conservative students were 
shunned as moral lepers; and when the 
idea that Ronald Reagan might someday 
be president would not have been taken 
seriously. 


Over the coffee cups — which one will 


by John J. Catania 

The other morning at our breakfast 
table, somewhere between my first and > 
second cup of coffee, my wife suddenly 
announced, ‘‘I’m going to vote for Walter 
Mondale.” 

To understand the impact of this state- 
ment one must first be informed that 
-since the Eisenhower days my wife and 
I have had the elephant in our corner. 
Now she had switched to the donkey. (I 
refer to the symbol of the Democratic 
Party, not to Mr. Mondale.) 

“You always voted Republican,” I 
protested. 


“Yes, I know,” she answered, “‘but this . 


time I’m voting for Fritz.”’ 

“Well,” I countered, ‘‘we may as well 
not vote at all. I’m voting for Reagan and 
that will cancel our votes.” 

She had a simple solution. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you vote for Mondale and then our votes 
won’t cancel?”’ 

. It was at that moment my daughter 
. (who lives next door) walked in, Looking 
for support, and knowing that she, too, 


belonged to the elephant clan, 1 askea, 
“Whom are you going to vote for?”’ 


“T’m voting for Geraldine Ferraro,” 
she said. 


I shot back, ‘“‘She’s not running for 
president, you know. She’s not the head 
hauncho.” 

“Ts that right?” she asked, ‘‘Well, 
wives are not considered heads of 
households but they’re the head haunchos 
anyway.” 

The thought occurred to me that if all 
households in the country are like mine 
maybe the best person has not always 
been elected, only the most popular. 
There was a time when women didn’t 
vote. Perhaps before that we men had put 
the best in office. I was about to put the 
thought into words when my son joined 
us. 
“And whom will you vote for?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” he answered, “I’m not going to 
vote.” 

“How in Hell do you expect to help 
your man get elected if you don’t vote,” 


I shouted. 


He was unshaken. ‘‘My man isn’t run- 
ning,” he said simply. ; 

I realized at that instant that here, 
around my breakfast table, was a true 
cross-section representation of the 
American voter. The hard-rock party 
man; myself, the disillusioned switcher; 
my wife, the personality picker; my 
daughter, and finally, my son the rebel. 
Whether or not a mix of these types can 
actually make a choice that will keep the 
country going may be debatable. But the 
United States of America has been chug- 
ging along for 208 years (mostly on the 
plus side, I might add) and that kind of 
success is hardly debatable. 

This time around, 1984, we have a 
positive and a negative personality fac- 
ing each other. The positive one has the 
charisma that charms people into believ- 
ing he will do the right thing. (He doesn’t 
indicate for whom.) The negative one 
seems to have a better handle on the 
issues that affect the greatest number of 
people. One is as far to the right as he can 


Sidney Pietzsch counsels SHIP 


by Cheryl Hook : 

“Some of the greatest pleasures of my 
job are working, talking, and interacting 
with the students,” says Coordinator/ 
Counselor of Students with Hearing Im- 
pairments Sidney Pietzsch. 


Her work includes counseling the hear- 
ing impaired and making sure things go 
well for them. There are 43 students enrol- 
led in the program, compared to only 
seven students two years ago. 


“Of those 43 students, I see about 30 a 
week on an average,” Pietzsch says. Along 
with counseling, she also offers referral 
services and helps coordinate interpreters 
and tutors for the hearing impaired. 


“Getting interpreters is one of the 
largest problems the program faces. Most 


of the interpreters live around the Boston 
area, and many do not-have cars. 


The hearing impaired student may feel 
isolated in some areas. For example, very 
few of the movies shown include captions. 
Also these students are isolated when it 
comes to concerts at noon-time. 


“TI feel one of the greatest satisfactions I 
receive from my job is watching the stu- 
dents grow and mature,” Pietzsch says. 
She likes observing the students become 
more independent. 


_ The program offered at Northern Essex 
is called SHIP (students with hearing im- 
pairments). It is the only support group 
for the hearing impaired at a community 
college in the state. 


Students come from different places, 
most from Greater Boston, but two hail 
from Maine. 

Pietzsch says she would like to organize 
a club for the hearing impaired. “I would 
like to see more hearing students interact 
with the hearing impaired students,” she 
says. 


Calendar for Lecture Series : 
October 24: Professor Bill Wright will 
speak on positive thinking. 


October 31: Beth Wilcoxson will speak 
on minorities and the problems they face. 

Nov. 7: Professor Betty Arnold and 
Observereditor June Walker Robert will 
discuss successfully combining a career 
and a family. 


We were headed toward some sort of 
committed, communal, turned-on, paci- 
fic, free-loving state of well being. Our 
blueprint for getting there was a bit hazy, 
but definitely did not include military 
adventurism, defense buildups, tax cuts, 
union-busting, school prayer or James 
Watt. 

In the dozen years since Nixon's 1972 
landslide (which put a rather rude end to 
our 1960's dreams), we have moved uncer- 
tainly but steadily — in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. This came home to me dur- 
ing the mock election when I overheard 
students saying things like “Vote for 
Reagan. He’s a cool guy,” or “Reagan, of 
course. Who else?” 


“We are now at the far end of 

the roller coaster. Some kids 

just can’t help leaning out.’ 
-Joe Centarino 


Now the Mondale mindset would not ex- 
actly have gone down easily with the SDS 
crowd. Yet, the ghosts of the old New Left 
must be positively choking over the sever- 
ity of the shift. Young America is for 
Ronald Reagan in 1984. Republican clubs 
are sprouting at Berkeley. Jerry Rubin 
preaches on the virtues of capitalism. And 
I, a moderate by the old standards, am 
now on the fringe of the lunatic left. 

Still, there was something oddly reas- 
suring about the flippancy of most of the 
pro-Reagan student attitudes I encoun- 
tered on Wednesday. These were not right 
wing ideologues. These were growing 
minds, groping for something solid, 
something hopeful, something meaning- 
ful. The volatility of their opinions was 
obvious. So is the lack of a firm blueprint 
for the future from our young Reaganites. 
Sounds familiar. 

The tendency of youthful political atti- 
tudes towards the extreme is well- 
documented. We are now at the far end of 
the roller coaster. Some kids just can't 
help leaning out. 

If youth are for Reagan in 1984, they will 


‘be someplace else twelve years hence. I 


don’t know exactly where, but someday 
another mock election is going to tell us. 
See you in 1996. 


we choose? 


go. The other is almost to the limit of the 
left. 


The thinking voter weighs the per- 
sonality against the issues and, of course, 
the issues always win. But the thinking 
voter is not in the majority, so, in spite 
of his well thought-out choice, he cannot 
put his man (or woman) in office. The 
debate on Oct. 7 between Reagan and 
Mondale, if it did nothing else, created 
many new thinking voters. The difference 
between the candidates in terms of 
understanding the problems and needs of 
the country, and presenting solutions to 
them was so pronounced that even a rock- 
hard party man like me felt some doubt 
about staying with my man. 

But the dilemma will not go away. 
Ronald Reagan, the actor — charismatic 
and personable — presenting the image 
of a patriotic, religious and moral person. 
Walter Mondale, the politician — commit- 
ted to special interests — shouting that 
he, too, is a patriotic, religious and moral 
person. 

Which one will we choose? That answer 
lies deep within each of us. 


Nov. 14: Rap session on music with 
Observer music critic Faith Benedetti and 
WCCM disc jockey William Robert. 


Nov. 21: Seminar on job techniques 
with Bill Linnehan, Dr. Abbott Rice, and 
Debbie Scire. 


Nov. 28: Peace Committee Chairperson 
Joan Wattman and Photographer Fred 
Samia will discuss the current peace 
movement. 


Note: The calendar is not yet complete. 
Other teachers and students may be ac- 
companying the above participants, but 
have not yet been confirmed. 


‘TCA : ; ' 
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Senate adviser 


Michaud heads student activities oe 


by Becky Denn 

Steve Michaud has been the student 
activities director at NECC since Febru- 
ary, 1981. 

He is in charge of new student orienta- 
tion and is responsible for student- 
operated college-wide events. He is re- 
sponsible for advising the student senate 
and other student committees. 

He is also responsible for the develop- 
ment of the student government and the 
overall operation and allocation of student 
activity funds to clubs and services. 

Michaud earned his bachelor's degree 
in psychology and rehabilitation counsel- 
ing at Springfield College and also holds a 

_ master’s degree in counseling from Rhode 
Island College. 

While at Rhode Island, he worked as an 
alcoholism counselor. When he finished 
his schooling, he was the director of stu- 
dent activities at Assumption College for 
two years. 

Michaud is married. He and his wife are 
expecting their first child in January. Of 
the future he says, “I would like to work in 


higher education, own forty acresofland, Student Activiti . 
and build a house for my family. Michaud: Cea aa a 


November student activities calendar 


Nov. 1 e Jazz and Flute Concert, college center, 8 p.m. 

Nov. 2 Movie, ‘‘The Dead Zone,” student activity center, 11 a.m. 
eRam Island Dance Company performs, gym, 8 p.m. 

Nov. 7 Movie, ‘‘Airplane II,’”’ student activity center, noon. 

Nov. 9 Movie, “Airplane II,” student activity center, 11 a.m. 


eDrama Club presents “‘Lysistrata,’’ Top Notch Theatre, 8 p.m. 
Nov. 10 eLysistrata,’’ Top Notch Theatre, 8 p.m. 
Nov. 14 eVisual Artist, lecture hall A, noon. 
eMovie, ‘‘Footloose,’”’ student activity center, noon. 
Nov. 17 e“Lysistrata,’”’ Top Notch Theatre, 8 p.m. 
Nov. 20 eTransfer College Day, college center, 10 a.m. 


Nov. 28 eMovie, ‘‘Silkwood,”’ student activity center, noon 
Nov. 30 ¢Movie, “‘Silkwood,’’ student activity center, 11 a.m. . 
Singer Bill Miller entertains at another in series of outdoor noon concerts. eStudent dance performance, gym, 8 p.m. : 
Gil Gallant photo. Nov. 29, 30 eHoliday Cakes and Ale Concert, student activity center, 7:30 p.m. 


IRISH FOLK SINGERS > 


Thursday 
November 15 at 8 p.m. 
NECC College Center 


Bring the entire family and be 


entertained with story telling, 
warm humor, touching ballads. 


TICKETS 
Public $10 Students $8 


Sponsored by 
7 Student Activities Office F 


REED.) SEED () ERA OED )-E( )-ED~( >< ()-EEED ( 
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~Mob expert visits 


The author of “The Hoffa Wars,” chroni- 
cle of the rise and fall of Teamster boss 
Jimmy Hoffa, spoke at Northern Essex 
Oct. 18. Dan E. Moldea, mob investigator, 
is a nationally recognized expert on the 
scope and consequences of organized 
crime in America. 

Moldea has been beaten and threatened 
during his investigations. Also author of 
“The Hunting of Cain,” the true story ofa 
man who placed a murder contract on his 


brother, Moldea’s work has appeared in 
The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, The London Observer and Playboy. 
He has worked with NBC News, The De- 
troit Free Press and muckraker Jack 
Anderson. 

Moldea’s talk included discussion of 
organized crime links to the Reagan admi- 
nistration, the influence of organized 
crime on Richard Nixon, as well as orga- 
nized crime and professional sports. 


Student lecture series” 
offers varied programs 


by Paula Fuoco 

The office of student activities is 
presenting a series of panel discussions 
involving teachers and students. The in- 
itiator of the series is Paula Fuoco, stu- 
dent, who will serve as moderator of the 
events slated to take place every Wednes- 
day at noon in Ci1l1l. 

Fuoco come up with the idea after a 
visit to University of New Hampshire, 
where she met students involved with a 
variety of projects. One, for example, was 
doing a panel on consequences of fighting 
a war with popcorn. 

Fuoco approached the student senate 
and got unanimous approval for a lecture 
series. ““The senate was supportive of the 
idea,’ Fuoco says. 

The panel discussions commenced this 
fall. Along with student lectures, teachers 
were asked to speak. 

“Everyone has seen how sometimes a 
class will fall upon a really interesting 
topic and just not have time to explore 
it. Now students can have the chance to 
have in-depth discussions with teachers,”’ 
Fuoco says. 

The first panel featured Profs. James 
Bradley and William O’ Rourke. The sub- 
ject was love. ‘‘The response was good 
considering it was the first in the series,”’ 


Fuoco says. She likes the informal nature 
of the series which are more like rap ses- 
sions than formal lectures with people 
taking notes. There is good opportunity 
for exchanging ideas and philosophies 
about things, she says. 

Referring to brainstorming sessions in 
industry, Fuoco says the series is intend- 
ed to spark the ideas created by a group 
of people sharing thoughts. 

“We need students who are ready and 
willing to get up and speak. We have a 
great thing here at the college. This is one 
of the few times in our lives when we are 
in the midst of hundreds of people at one 
time, and every day we have the oppor- 
tunity to be exposed to someone new. 

“We should utilize this great resource 
and all get together and communicate our 
ideas. You know, in the working world, 
this just isn’t there, you are most usual- 
ly confined to the same group of people. 
Here is a really once in a lifetime thing, 
and it shouldn’t be missed,” Fuoco says. 

The Oct. 24 meeting will present 
Sociology Professor William Wright who 
will discuss positive thinking. Topics for 
later meetings include problems facing 


- minorities, job searching techniques, 


women who have combined career and 
family, and popular music. 


Author Dan Moldea speaks at NECC. 


Scott Merrill photo. 


Mr. Clean to speak 


Hugh Kaufman, whistle blower in the 
recent Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy scandal, and the man credited with un- 
covering illegal toxic waste dumps at the 
Love Canal and Valley of the Drums in 
Tennessee, is scheduled to speak Oct. 31. 
His September engagement here was 
postponed when his flight could not land 
on a foggy morning at Logan airport. 

His subject will be ‘““‘The Great Hazar- 
dous Waste Scandal.’’ Kaufman is 
perhaps the most controversial figure in 
the environment movement today. 


Known for his outspoken criticism of the 
Reagan administration policies, he has 
frequently made the national news. 


His testimony before Congress in 1978 
was instrumental in exposing the Love 
Canal case. As one of the authors of the 
Superfund Act, designed to control tox- 
ic wastes, Kaufman was at the center of 
the commotion which erupted when EPA 
administrators Ann Gorsuch Burford and 
Rita Lavelle were accused of political 
misuse of the fund. 


Hugh Kaufman: 


“Kaufman is a skillful whistle blower at the EPA.”’ 


“Hugh Kaufman is a real American hero,” Bryant Gumbel, 


f The 
Great 
TOXxic 
Waste 
scandal 


In vivid detail, 
demonstrates the dangers of toxic 
wastes and the dangers in govern- 
ment turning its back on the 


problem. 


OCT. 31 at NOON 
NECC LECTURE HALL A 


HUGH KAUFMAN 


is one of the most controversial 
figures in the environmental move- 
ment today. Director of the Federal 
Toxic Waste Disposal Program, 
Kaufman is the main obstacle to 
the Reagan Administration’s at- 
tempts to dismantle the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 


Kaufman 


ESQUIRE MAGAZINE 


NBC TODAY 


SPONSORED BY THE 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


Transfer Day is set for Nov. 20 


Director of Counseling Betty Coyne. 
Fred Samia photo. 


Transfer Day 


Director of Counseling Betty Coyne 
has announced that Transfer College Day 
will be Nov. 20 from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Forty-seven state and private local and 
Bostcn area colleges will recruit Northern 


Essex students in the college cafeteria. 
The colleges include: 


Participating private local and Boston 
area colleges 


Amherst College, Bentley College, 
Boston College, Boston University, Brad- 
ford College, Brandeis University, Curry 
College, Emmanuel College, Gordon Col- 
lege, Harvard/Radcliffe, Lesley College, 
Maharishi International Academy, Mass. 
College of Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Merrimack College, Monser- 
rat School of Visual Art, Mount Holyoke 
College, New England College, New 
Hampshire College, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame College, Regis College, 
Rivier College, Simmons College, Smith 
College, St. Anselm’s College, Stonehill 
College, Suffolk University, Tufts Univer- 
sity, Wellesley College, Wentworth In- 
stitute of Tech., Wheelock College, and 
Williams College. 


Participating state colleges 


Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Lowell University, North Adams State 
College, Salem State College, 
Southeastern Mass. Univ. (SMU), Univer- 
sity of Mass. at Amherst, Univ. of Mass. 
at Boston, Westfield State College. 
Worcester State College, Keene State Col- 


lege, Plymouth State College, and Univ. 
of New Hampshire (UNH). 

Coyne says the colleges participating 
in this program have continued to com- 


Strangie leads support 
group for women 


by Robin Reming 

Paula Strangie, behavioral science 
teacher, is a faculty member whose com- 
mitment has led her to create the North- 
ern Essex Support Group for Women — an 
effort for those women who:need to share 
their thoughts and experiences with other 
women. They meet one hour a week for ten 
weeks each semester. 

The sessions give the women a chance 
to talk about what it is to be a woman. 
Those who may have difficulty discussing 
their problems are given the opportunity 
to speak to others with similar problems. 

The group is small, with only 10-12 
members, allowing each more time to 
share feelings and receive group support. 
Members deal with basic issues common 
to all women. Discussions are open- 
ended. Participants share lunch, laugh- 
ter, and companionship. They talk about 
how to be more assertive, re-evaluating 
self-defeating behavior patterns, and 
learning to say no without guilt. 

Strangie initiated the support group 
four years ago. Before organizing the ses- 
sions, she worked for an hour a week, 
counseling individual women in her 
office. She decided she would be of more 
assistance facilitating a group and provid- 
ing a chance for women to help each other. 

She says putting women together allows 
them to be strong together. By giving each 
other support, they realize others have the 
same needs. “Nothing replaces human 
love and caring,” she says. 

Strangie feels as though she’s been dis- 
criminated against since birth because 
she was born a woman. She firmly believes 
in women taking responsibility for their 


own lives and not becoming victims. 
Women should stand up for their rights 
and learn they can take chances. She sup- 
ports the Equal Rights Amendment. 


“I've got a strong commitment to help 
women feel good as women,” she says. It is 
important to help them in school and pro- 
fessionally so they can choose their own 
lifestyles and take care of themselves. 


She says women need to gain economic 
independence so they can avoid destruc- 
tive relationships and become the re- 
sponsible, bright women they're capable 
of being. 


Strangie is “happily single,” a status im- 
portant to her. Women should not be 
embarrassed or ashamed to admit being 
single, she says. She hasn't married be- 
cause she says she hasn't met a man who 
is her equal, and she doesn't want to get 
married. Being a wife is a difficult role, she 
says. Wives are still thought of as slaves, in 
her opinion. 


She acknowledges there have been 
changes in women’s roles, but not 
enough. She says as women’s roles 
change, so must men’s and most men 
aren't ready to accept the change. 


Strangie has worked with counseling 
groups for several years. She is a profes- 
sional therapist for a counseling center in 
Ipswich. She has been a counselor for Hos- 
pice as well as Separated Divorced Catho- 
lic support groups. 

She has a bachelor of arts in sociology 
from the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, and a master’s in education 
from Salem State. 


Career Decision Making 


¢For people who are in the process of making career choices or changes. Two- 
part workshops. Both parts are required. 


Tuesdays Oct. 16, 23 
Tuesdays Nov. 6, 13 
Tuesdays Nov. 20, 27 
Thursdays Dec. 6, 13 


9:30-11:30 a.m. 
9:30-11:30 a.m. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 

9:30-11:30 a.m. 


Resume Writing 


eLearn the secrets of resume writing. 


Monday Oct. 29 


12-1 p.m. 


Interviewing Techniques 
¢Prepare yourself for effective job interviews. 


Tuesday Oct. 30 


12-1 p.m. 


To sign up for the workshops, please call 374-0721, ext. 178, or come to the 
Counseling Center, Room 118, College Center. 


All workshops are free. 


mit themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Students should be informed by ad- 
visers about the Commonwealth Transfer 
Compact for Massachusetts State Col- 
leges and Universities. It is a guarantee 
of 60 transfer credits including ‘‘D’’ 
courses to Massachusetts two year col- 
lege graduates from every Associated 
Degree Program provided they 1) are ac- 
ceptable academically for transfer admis- ° 
sion to the Massachusetts State Colleges 
and Universities; 2) have completed their 
graduation requirements from the two 
year college and; 3) have completed the 
“Compact Core’”’ distribution of courses. 

Coyne says students should be 
reassured less emphasis-is placed on high 
school records and SAT’s than on the 
Northern Essex transcript and faculty 
references. In fact, many of these colleges 
do not require the SAT’s of our graduates 
because they are designed to be a predic- 
tor of college success. 


Students need to be advised to con- 
sider the major and the college first. 
Financial consideration, although essen- 
tial, is too often the only factor considered 
in choosing a college for transfer. It is 
very likely that students may not qualify 
for financial aid at Northern Essex, due 
to our low tuition cost, but they may 
receive a good financial aid package for 
a private college education. 

NECC students from all programs with 


Transfer Counseling 


-major requirements and transfer 
procedures 

-transfer advising, materials and 
catalogs 

-credential file service for student 
recommendations 
Betty Coyne, Transfer Coodinator; Peter 
Tatro, Transfer Counselor Volunteer 


Career Counseling - What 
about your future 


Are you undecided about... 
...What you want to do? 
...What you can do? 
...What you should do? 

Do you need to know how to... 
..make career decisions? 
..apply for jobs? 
.. Interview for jobs? 
M.J. Perna, Career Counselor Days 
Marian Labonte, Career Counselor, Mon- 
day and Tuesday Evenings 5-9 p.m. Ext. 
180. 


Personal advising offered free by facul- 
ty volunteers and graduate interns. 
Several students have come to faculty of- 
fices with stressful personal and financial 
problems. Many students simply 
withdraw from college because these con- 
cerns become overwhelming. Seven 
Behavioral Science faculty members are 
available for advising. Graduate interns 
also counsel students. This is a rare op- 
portunity to share ideas and to solve pro- 
blems creatively. 


Prof. Paula Strangie, leader of Women’s Support Group. Scott Merrill photo. 


Counseling Services 


acum average of 3.0 or higher have been 
sent letters inviting them to Transfer Col- 
lege Day. They have been informed of the 
excellent reputation Northern Essex has 
earned through the efforts of its excellent 
faculty and the academic achievements of 
our graduates at all these colleges. 

Coyne asks faculty advisers to en- 
courage students to take advantage of 
this transfer opportunity. Some provin- 
cial students should be reminded that 
commuting is a realistic option. Boston 
is less than an hour away and there can 
be flexibility in scheduling around rush 
hour traffic. 


Coyne asks faculty advisers to 
encourage students to come to 
Transfer Day. 


Many of our students need and are pro- 


vided with encouragement and support 
from the academic community to develop 
the confidence necessary to consider 
private colleges as a realistic option for 
them and to consider both private and 
state colleges for intelligent, mature 
career decisions. 

The director of counseling urges 
students to attend Transfer College Day 
in the NECC cafeteria. If you have any 
questions about transfer procedures or 
academic requirements, feel free to con- 


tact NECC Counseling Center, College 


Center-Room F118-lower level, Monday 
through Friday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at 
(617)374-0721. ext. 178 or 179. - 


Behavioral Science faculty 
available for personal 
Jim Bradley: Wed. 12-1 p.m., Bill 
O’Rourke: Wed. 1-2 p.m., John Whittle: 
Mon. 11-12 noon, contact Counseling Of- 
fice Rm. F118 College Center, ext. 178. 
Peter Flynn will be available as a back- 


. up to the above mentioned counselors. 


The schedules listed above for the 
Behavioral Science faculty members for 
personal advising are flexible. For further 
information please come to the Counsel- 
ing Center, Room F118 College Center or 
call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 179. © 
Office for Students with 
Disabilities (OSD) i‘ 

-Rubin Russell, Director, OSD 

-Sidney Pietzsch, Counselor for 
students with Hearing Impairments 

Linda Comeau, Interpreter Staff 
Assistant : ‘ 
Telephone: (Voice) 374-0721, Ext. 267 

(TDD) 373-1720 : 
Tom O’Brien, Counselor for Students 
with Disabilities, Mon. and Thurs. 5-9 
p.m., Ext. 247. 

It is the intent of Northern Essex to 
ensure that all students are able to par- 
ticipate in all college programs and ac- 
tivities for which they are otherwise 
qualified, regardless of disability. The col- 
lege will provide interpreters, notetakers, 
writers, readers or other auxiliary aids as 
necessary (other than those of a personal 
nature). Please do not hesitate to call with 


‘any question or concerns you might have. 
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by Tim Conley, Northern Essex Com- 
munity College class of 1983, Williams 
College class of 1985. 

Gazing out the third story window of 
a Williams College dormitory, fall colors 
bursting on the distant maple trees, my 
mind drifts back to the high school 
equivalency program I enrolled in just 
three years ago at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. What a risk! Completion 
meant college level courses; failure — 
resignation to the idea of short order 
cooking for the rest of my life. The 
thought never entered my mind to com- 
plete two years at the community college, 
let alone dream of going to a four year 
private liberal arts school. But then I 
learned of the increasing value one such 
school is placing on the non-traditional 
transfer student. 

A transfer student is any one who 
begins his or her college career at one 
school and moves, or transfers to another 
to complete it. Non-traditional simply 
refers to students who don’t go straight 
from high school to college — taking a 
year or two off and working, traveling, or 
starting a family makes one non- 
traditional. Community college transfers 
are often non-traditional as well. Williams 
College in the Berkshires of Western 
Massachusetts has a particular interest 
in community college transfer students, 
and a non-traditional background is for 
them, an asset, not a liability as is so 
often assumed. 

Williams is ivy-league, but 32 per cent 
get financial aid 

Williams is situated in the farthest nor- 
thwest corner of the state, and, founded 
in 1798, is one of the state’s oldest col- 
leges. Smaller than Harvard or Yale, 
Williams is often classed with such 
schools as Amherst, Bates, Dartmouth, 
or Wesleyan — sometimes affectionate- 
ly called ‘“‘the potted ivies.’”’ Tuition at 
these schools is high, so, the first ques- 
tion most transferring community college 
students will ask these schools is, 
‘‘What’s there for financial aid?” 

Thirty-two per cent of the students at 
Williams receive financial aid. Compared 
to her potted ivy cohorts this is the lowest 
number of recipients. But when transfer 
students are viewed as a separate group, 
this figure rises to a striking 62 per cent 
— higher than every college but Harvard. 

Williams generally does not attract 
many financial aid students, but when 
qualified students with need are admit- 
ted, the money is there. The administra- 
tion stresses that admission decisions are 
made disregarding income. 

In a recent letter to the student body 
announcing an increase in the cost of a 
year at Williams from $11,615 to $12,454 


(tuition, room and board) President John 
Chandler spoke of the school’s continual- 
ly healthy endowment saying, ‘‘The col- 
lege’s overall strength permits it to re- 
main firmly committed to an aid blind ad- 
missions policy. The college has the 
capacity to meet the demonstrated finan- 
cial needs of students.” 
Scholarships of $5,000 to $7,000 not 
unusual 

As outlined in a new financial aid 
brochure, scholarships of $5,000 to $7,000 
from the school are not uncommon, with 
loans and work study money bringing 
many financial aid packages to over 
$10,000. A package of $12,000 is mention- 
ed. At least one community college stu- 
dent will leave Williams owing no more 
than if he had transferred to University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

In another recent development, a finan- 
cial aid task force at Williams has recom- 
mended to the president and administra- 
tion that the percentage of financial aid 
students be increased from its current 32 
to 35 per cent with a long term goal of 40 
per cent, the most qualified students 
receiving loan free financial aid packages. 
This increase should be more than 
reflected in community college transfer 
students, for whom Williams holds a 
slightly higher interest. Financial Aid 
Director Phil Wick says, “‘We would like 
to encourage more community college 
transfers to Williams.” 

Often the question of academic ability 
arises. Most Williams students were at 
the top of their high school class. No 
transfer student wants to move into an 
academic environment where mere sur- 
vival will be questionable, yet any com- 
munity college student with better than 
a 3.5 grad point average should find 
Williams compatible. 

Community college students ‘make 
good candidates’ 

Admissions officer Maureen Walsh 
feels that community college transfers 
make ‘overall better candidates.”’ 
Williams, she says, is ‘“‘heading in a direc- 
tion where we will be going from more 
community college people.’’ This means 
fewer transfers from other four year 
liberal arts colleges. One must ask why, 
if students are doing excellent work at 
another private school, do they wish to 
leave? What motivates them? It is impor- 
tant to distinguish between those who 
feel they are escaping a bad situation — 
trying a geographical cure for their pro- 
blems — and those who are truly seeking 
to make a contribution of themselves to 
Williams. 

In contrast, since an associate’s degree 
is the highest level offered where they are, 
community college students must 


Faculty advisers available 
on legal matters, parenting 
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Prof. Sandra DeVellis, Counselor on 
Parenting. Scott Merrill photo. 


by Robin Reming 

Are you in need of legal counseling and 
‘don’t know wher to turn? Look no fur- 
ther; you can find answers right here at 
the Northern Essex campus. The 
behavioral sciences department faculty, 


in cooperation with the counseling office, 
offers volunteer counseling services. 


The faculty volunteers can give advice 
on legal matters, parenting, and personal 
problems. These volunteers point out op- 
tions available and refer students to 
professionals. 


Cindy Crivaro, who has taught 
sociology at the college for seven years, 
is not a lawyer, but is well-informed about 
legal issues and can advise students on 
matters ranging from parking tickets and 
small claims to divorce cases and custody 
suits. She is also knowledgable about the 
rights of battered women. She is qualified 
to make referrals to appropriate experts. 


Another service deals with parenting. 
Sandra DeVellis, psychology teacher, has 
worked as co-director of a pre-school pro- 
gram for 12 years. She is a single parent 
more than willing to share her thoughts 
and experiences with other parents. She 
is also available for counseling. 


For further information, contact the 
counseling office at the college center or 
call extension 178. 
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lvy League within reach for transfers 


transfer for the bachelor’s degree they 
desire. They are unusually sure of the 
direction they want to go and offer a “‘uni- 
que and different element to the Williams 
campus.” It is because of the fine records 
previous community college transfers 
that the recruiting policy for future ones 
is becoming “‘more active than passive,” 
says Walsh, continuing a trend which 
began about 14 years ago when the pre- 
sent Director of Financial Aid Phil Wick, 
was the admissions counselor for 
transfers. 

In the late sixties Williams accepted 
about five or six of the 30 or so transfers 
who applied. This number has risen to a 
current 30 out of 220, while the overall 
student body has shown little increase. 
Why more transfers? I talked with Clara 
Park, English professor at Williams, who 
was involved as a teacher with the begin- 
nings of Berkshire Community College in 
1960. Originally BCC assumed it would 
transfer bachelor degree’s candidates to 
the University of Massachusetts or other 
state schools. It became apparent to Prof. 
Park, even before she came to Williams 
in 1972, that certain students from BCC 
had the ability to compete in the private 
school setting. 

She pointed out to Phil Wick, and 
another admissions counselor, Tim 
Napier, the opportunity for high caliber 
students that BCC presented. They 
began to capitalize on the situation, and 
even when Wick left admissions for the 
financial aid office, continued to develop 
a policy which included more non- 
traditional and transfer students. It is 
this policy which Maureen Walsh present- 
ly intends to further actively pursue. 

‘Non textbook education an asset’ 

But what is the value of community 
college transfers? What makes them such 
good students for Williams? Assistant 
Dean Sheila Spear says non-traditional 
and transfer students ‘“‘add a valuable 
essence to the student body...their ‘non- 
textbook education is an asset.”’ 

Clara Park agrees that “‘the diversity 
and increased depth of experience are im- 
portant to have in the classroom.’’ Dean 
Spear also says “It is important for there 
to be room for movement within the 
system.” “Having had experience at 
other colleges gives Williams students 
the benefit of gaining some wider perspec- 
tive on their own experience.” Like 
Maureen Walsh and Phil Wick, Dean 
Spear is very enthusiastic when it comes 
to new transfers, and her ‘‘interest lies in 
exploring possibilities of creating 
facilities supportive of non-traditional 
(transfer) students, sufficient to attract 
increased numbers.’’ Presently she is in- 
volved with a small group of former 


ew. 


Cindy Crivaro and Peter Flynn, Behavioral Science professors. 


transfers whose aim is to help smooth the 
transition for future transfers and ex- 
hanges, who sometimes feel they are 
changing horses in mid-stream, and need 
help finding the saddle. 

Both Prof. Park and Dean Spear men- 
tion the ‘‘critical mass’ problems. There 
need to be enough non-traditional 
students at Williams to keep other non- 
traditionals from feeling like the ugly 
ducklings. It often takes more than a 
strong sense of identity to keep your head 
above water when you suddenly find 
yourself surrounded by a herd of 2000 
young, high achievers from backgrounds 
so diverse from your own. 


‘..transfer students add a 
valuable essence to the student 
body their non-textbook 
education is an asset.’ 


Bruce Colgrove, 31, a transfer from 
Cape Cod Community College, says, “It 
requires determination and willingness to 
take your knocks at first and to get 
discouraged before you settle in.’ The 
type of support future non-traditionals 
and transfers receive, in part, depends on 
the current efforts of the transfers now 
in cahoots with the dean’s office. 
Community college students an asset 

Admission officers are actively seek- 
ing, the financial aid office would like to 
encourage, and the dean’s office is trying 
to increase supportive efforts for com- 
munity college transfer students. How 
does one qualify? What is it that earned 
12 community college students entry to 
Williams last year? It is academic and 
personal stability with a sense of direc- 
tion in life, as well as a diversity of ex- 
perience and background, that earns a 
seat. Leadership ability is highly prized 
at Williams, and how you spend your 
spare time will be examined. Most com- 
munity colleges have counselors who are 
trained to assist in the transfer process, 
and examining college publications is im- 
portant. Study the catalogue. Know why 
you want to come to Williams. : 

The May ’82 issue of Changing Times 
magazine has an excellent article on 
private school admissions and mentions 
Williams specifically, pointing out that a 
visit to the school is always wise. In the 
last analysis, it is those community col- 
lege students with a strong academic 
background and the willingness to ex- 
plore, excel in, and exemplify the best 
spirit of a liberal arts education who meet 
with open arm acceptance at Williams 
college. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Behavioral Science plans varied agenda 


The Behavorial Science Club has a 
variety of programs planned for its 
regular Wednesday noon meeting, social 
sciences lounge, third floor, classroom 
building. 

Slated for Oct. 24 is the appearance of 
a psychic. The film, ‘‘Cocaine Blues,” will 
be shown Oct. 31. Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences Usha Sellers will 
discuss family life in India Nov. 7. 

Anti-Nukes will be the subject of 
discussion Nov. 14 at a meeting co- 
sponsored with the Northern Essex Peace 
Committee. 


A demonstration-lecture on hypnosis 
will be presented by Robert Day Nov. 21. 
The film, ‘“‘Survive,”’ will be shown Nov. 
28. 

At All College Day the club will spon- 
sor a raffle for the benefit of Bridge Over 
Troubled Waters, an adolescent center for 
runaways in Boston. 

Kevin Regan will lead a discussion 
about Alcoholics Anonymous Dec. 5 and 
a speaker representing Bridge Over 
Troubled Waters will appear Dec. 12. 

Everyone is welcome. 
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Change in age makes sense 


The anticipated change in the legal drinking age to 21 seems to 
be well-advised. Statistics show at least 50 per cent of all accidents 
are alcohol related and that 58.3 per cent of all fatal alcohol related 
accidents involve drivers in the 24 and under age group. 

A year ago Gov. Michael Dukakis met with a large gathering of 
the college media at the state house to focus attention on the 
crackdown on drunk driving and the stiffer penalities for offenses 
of driving under the influence. Dukakis said the number of college 
students is greater than in any other state. He believed the influx 
of students could be linked to the increase of drunk driving fatalities 
in fall months. He claimed October has a history of claiming more 
lives in this category than other months. 


At the time, the governor said he did not support raising the age - 


to 21. He said ‘‘Raising the drinking age is not a defense in intself.”’ 
Since then, the federal government has brought pressure in its ef- 
forts to standardize the legal drinking age in all states. Washington 
has said federal funds for improving highways will be withheld from 
those states not conforming to age 21. Dukakis now advocates rais- 
ing the age. 

It makes sense for Massachusetts to conform, not only to secure 
needed funding for highway improvement, and to ease problems 
created when bordering states have different laws, but to discourage 
the young driver as long as possible from taking the chances created 
by drinking and driving. 


Union leader says faculty committed 


Joe Rizzo explains position 


A FAIR DRINKING AGE... By 


THE RIGHT DECISION,,. 


= 
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I HAD A DREAM THAT EVERY- 
ONE BETWEEN 13 AND 2) GOT To 
NOTE AMONGST THEMSELVES FoR 


USING THEIR VOTING POWERS IN 
A DIRECT MANNER THEY MADE 


Ae 3) 
om 
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Age goes to 21 June 1 


Last fall, a presidential commission on drunk driving recommend- 
ed a uniform drinking age of 21. At that time the House stated it 
would allow a 15 month grace period to those states whose drink- 
ing age was 18-20. Masschusetts is one these states. Any state fail- 
ing to raise its drinking age to 21 by 1987 would lose five per cent 
of its federal highway funds and 10 per cent by 1988. 


Both President Ronald Reagan and Governor Michael Dukakis 


have aimed talks on drunk driving at college students. 
Massachusetts has a tough drunk driving law with stiff penalties. 


When I heard that your student 
representative to the Board of Trustees 
was embarrassed and literally choked in 
response to my presentation to the board 
on Oct. 3, I felt badly and apologize to 
Marie Sirois for her distress. However, I 
nonetheless believe this reaction was in- 
appropriate in terms of her responsibili- 
ty as your representative. Such a remark 
may seem harsh and insensitive, but em- 
barrassment seems an unusual means of 
dealing with news of extremely strained 
labor relations at Northern Essex. 


My comments at the board meeting 
were neither slanderous nor unprovoked, 
but rather a serious attempt at inform- 
ing the outside community just how poor 
faculty morale has become. Two years 
without a contract and a college president 
who behaves like your major opponent 
rather than a proponent is outright 
demoralizing. I am sure many people were 
unaware of the present difficulties. Fat 
administrative salaries and slick public 
relations have President Dimitry feeling 
great and the faculty has been trying to 
shield the students by conducting our 
classes as best as we possibly can, 
without mentioning unfair treatment. 


We went to the trustees to voice our 
concerns to an involved yet neutral par- 
ty. To have your representative respond 
by gasping and saying that I was mak- 
ing Dr. Dimitry a scapegoat would appear 
to be dismissing faculty complaints 
without ever really considering their 
validity. It is not my intention here to ex- 
press angry or critical comments toward 
your representative. Rather, I am 
frustrated at management’s ability to or- 
chestrate trustees meetings and in- 
gratiate themselves to anyone who can af- 
fect their salary or public image while 
treating their subordinates as mindless 
stooges. 


The faculty at Northern Essex are 
highly committed to the school, the Mer- 
rimack Valley and to you. What we are 
fighting is not simply a pay raise, but to 
restore an atmosphere which has made 
this a community college in the truest 
sense — a place where the feelings and 
abilities of all employees and students are 
taken into consideration and people are 
more than statistics in an annual report. 
Fairness should exist for its own sake and 
not as the prize for winning at power 
politics. 


The purpose of this letter is to com- 
municate directly to you. To let you know 
that there are serious problems in the 
community colleges. It is not so much an 
issue of dollars and cents, nor is it a small 
group of malcontents doing the complain- 
ing. It is simply a fight for self respect. 
By any measure we have done an 


excellent job and are dedicated to 
improvement, but it is the community 
college presidents who take the credit and 
financial reward (they earn between 
$60,000-$70,000 per year of your tax 
money). 


In response to all these problems of 
inequity and eroding morale, ad- 
ministrators have tried to stifle 
grievances by obstructing due process, 
stonewalling negotiations and having 
their lawyers defend them at the Labor 
Relation Commission (at taxpayer’s ex- 
pense.) Meanwhile they engage in media 
manipulation by blaming the governor, 
faculty agitators, by skirting the issues, 
by acting hurt or by questioning our in- 
tegrity and motives. 


As a graduate of Northern Essex, I 
know the importance of community 
colleges. As a faculty member, I and my 
colleagues want to work in your best in- 
terest, but not those of petty bureaucrats. 

Sincerely 

Joe Rizzo 

President, 

Northern Essex Faculty Association 


Post script: 

Subsequent to writing the above letter, 
I have spoken to Marie Sirois concerning 
her impressions and feelings toward the 
labor problem at this school. I do now 
understand that she is indeed supportive 
of the faculty and is concerned about the 
present dilemma. Her reaction to the 
strong words and apparent hard feeling 
expressed that evening. 

In light of our conversation, I con- 
sidered not letting the letter appear in 
this publication. I decided otherwise, 
however, because of the need to inform 
the student body of the serious nature of 
the conflict. 

I therefore again apologize to Marie for 
for any possible unfair criticisms I have 
made against her, but the letter does ac- 
curately reflect our opinions of the leader- 
ship and their policies. 


The Observer reported Marie Sirois 
said, ‘“‘As a student I was embarrassed. 
Rizzo attempted to make President 
Dimitry a scapegoat. I actually gasped at 
some of his comments. I had to take 
cough drops.” 

The Observer did not report Sirois was 
responding to a remark Rizzo reported 
had been made by a faculty member. (The 
staff regarded the remark as too tasteless 
to publish.) It was ‘If President Dimitry 
plans on attending my funeral, I will not 
be there.” 

The deletion caused Sirois’ remark to 
appear out of context. We apologize. 


In response to President Reagan’s threats of highway fund losses 
and in addition to his firm stance on drunk driving, Governor 
Dukakis recently signed a bill raising the drinking age to 21 effec- 


tive June 1, 1985. 


Dimitry says thank you to well-wishers 


‘I want to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation for all of the notes and cards 
of good wishes sent to me by the Nor- 
thern Essex community. I’m happy to tell 
you that I am on the mend and should be 
out of the body brace within two-three 
months. As you: probably have heard 
many wild versions of what actually hap- 
pened to me, I should explain that as a 
result of being attacked by a large tree 
limb while standing on a ladder, I was 
knocked to the ground and suffered what 


is called a ‘‘compressed fracture” (com- 

monly known as a broken back), but it 

sounds worse than it is. Apparently no 

serious damage was done, and I am ready 

to get a bigger and better ladder next 

time! 

Again, I do appreciate all of your 
thoughtful expressions of good cheer. 

Sincerely 

John R. Dimitry 

President 


Editorial point: Since the resignation of the game room super- 
visor Chris Sullivan, the game room has been almost deserted. 
We hope someone will be appointed to the position of super- 
visor soon. The space was one of the lively recreation spots 


at the college center. 
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Judith Sirski. Carl Russo photo. 


Clambake Chronicles 


by Judy Sirski 

Editor's note: Judy Sirski graduated 
last June. She is the recipient of a full- 
fledged scholarship at Boston University. 
While she was at Northern Essex, she was 
an editor of the Observer and author of the 


column, Clambake Chronicles. This 
Chronicle describes her experiences as a 
commuting student. 

The kid who was too shy to call up and 
order a pizza is now a briefcase jostling, 
seat grabbing, elbow jabbing rider of 
the T. 

You have to understand something. | 
was used to the kind of town where the 
Carnival Committee Chairman's daugh- 
ter answers the police station telephone — 
the sort of place where folks still go to 
selectmen’s meetings Tuesday nights to 
raise holy heck about the town clerk's new 
copying machine. , 

Until two weeks ago, the most exotic 
means of travel] had ever tried was acamel 
ride at the annual American Legion Fun- 
draiser. 

Who would have thought commuters 
could be meaner than camels and be able 
to spit further? 

Spitting is how otherwise dignified 
Yuppies keep a little extra personal space 
while waiting for crowded green line cars 
to arrive four and one half minutes late. I 
learned this during my first morning rush 
crush as I watched a young man in a three 
piece suit casually aim saliva at strategic 
spots in a three foot radius around his 
spot on the train platform. 

The saliva king reigned supreme on his 
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Commuters can be meaner than camels 


bit of concrete. The more fastidious com- 
muters edged away from_him. This was 
admirable technique, I thought, its only 
drawback being you must remember not 
to slip up by setting down your briefcase. 

Keeping the illusion of solitude in the 
midst of the T’s door-jamming madness 
can be done without risking dehydration. 
Some folks avoid human contact by wear- 
ing Walkmans so they can commute to the 


beat of some local DJ. Those efficient _ 


enough to buy a morning paper can bury 
their heads in the comicor editorial pages. 

However, the best method of ignoring 
fellow travelers without appearing snob- 
bish or rude is pretending to do a cross- 
word puzzle. You can really impress any- 
one who has the effrontery to look at you. 

Simply fill in all the blocks with non- 
sense words, flip to the answer page, 
briskly fold the paper, and allow a self 
satisfied smile to appear on your face. 

Only do this just before your stop or you 
will be stuck staring at yourself in the win- 
dow reflections. 

The windows in T cars were not instal- 
led so passengers could havea perfect view 
of underground concrete. Their purpose 
is to give claustrophobics an illusion of 
open space and to provide a reflective sur- 
face for people to peer into while pretend- 
ing not to notice each other. 


Mr. Mondale, we don’t get any talle 


by Philippe Thibault 

There is an honesty which must be 
admired in Walter Mondale, that is, the 
ability to say “Tax Increase.” The problem 
is that there has never been a person to be 
elected on the platform of a tax increase. 
The deficit of the nation is truly too high to 
keep the economy going, but is sapping 
the money out of the pockets of the Amer- 
ican people going to solve any problems? 

On whose shoulders does the blame of 
the deficit really lie? It may shock some 
people, but the fault is with Congress. 
These are the people who will change and 


ratify the recommended budget of the 
President. The power of the President is 
very limited when it comes to the power of 
Congress. The founding fathers planned 
it that way so that no one man could gain 
too much power, that is why we have the 
check and balance system. 

The reason the deficit is not the fault of 
the president is because Congress has the 
final word. No matter what recommenda- 
tions the president can make, Congress 
may always throw them out. And if the 
president vetoes the bill, Congress may 
always override his no vote. It is the job of 


the legislature to raise or lower fiscal re- 
sources. So as you see the president is only 
an influence and not the determining fac- 
tor in the budget. 

Mondale should realize that throwing 
money at a problem does not make it go 
away. Surely a tax increase would solve the 
deficit trouble if the spending remained 
the same, but Congress has never let extra 
money alone. What Mondale wants todo is 
treat the symptoms of reckless spending 
and not the cause. The idea of the private 


sector having to tighten its belt for the — 


spending whims of the government is 


Commuters must be careful not to 
notice a lot of things. Never for example, 
should you acknowledge that your fore- 
arm is resting on the newly coiffed hairdo 
of a short lady who just got on the train. 

Do not let on that you realize your brief- 
case or handbag is bumping an embarras- 
sing portion of somebody's anatomy. Nev- 
er attempt to meet the eye of the person 
whose armpit is directly in your field of 
vision. Psychologists call this sort of be- 
havior “civil inattention” but T riders call 
it commuter savvy for survival. It’s only 
been two weeks now since I began the daily 
7 a.m. commute to Boston from the Brad- 
ford Depot. Already, I can elbow my way 
through a mob with the best of them. Ican 
even outrun the fleet-footed Nike shod 
women in skirt suits who usually beat the 
pack to the Oak Grove escalators. 

I draw the line at spitting, but | am quite 
good at maintaining a decent buffer zone 
of personal space by stepping onto a jam- 
med train, saying, “Let's all have a sing-a- 
long!” and launching into the first verse of 


“Loch Lomond.” 
Commuting has added new dimensions 


to my personality. I have mastered soph- 
isticated social skills to become more 
aggressively self-confident. 

The folks around town hardly recognize 
me. I call up and order pizzas all the time 


r than this 


frightening. And Mondale wishes to tight- 
en our belts a little more. 


Paying off a debt takes a while and it 
does mean sacrifices, but the sacrifices 
should be made by big government. The 
“monster” should stop eating so much 
and go on a diet, losing the weight of out- 
rageous spending. When a person goes on 
a diet there are only two ways to lose un- 
wanted pounds. One is to cut off all the 
extras that are not needed or the other is 
to just grow taller. Mr. Mondale, we don't 
get any taller than this. 


Feedback 
Do you think the drinking age should be raised? Why? What do 
you think the change will accomplish? 


Scott Perley, 17, Computer Technology: 
“No, because it doesn’t affect me. The 
change won’t accomplish anything at all. 
Kids will still get whatever they want.” 


Rick Siverhus, 22, Business Transfer: 
“Yes, because the present drinking age 
encourages people to start to drink 
earlier. The change could help stop 
younger people from drinking so soon. 
There will always be drinking under-age, 
but the new law may stop the 15-16 year 
olds.” 


Kathy Verville, 17, Business Manage- 
ment: “Yes, too many 20 year olds are too 
irresponsible to handle it.” 


Barbie Walsh, 17, Liberal Arts: ‘“‘No, not 
much of difference. Kids will still do it. 
Nothing will change.” 


by Lauri Leahy and Scott Merrill 


Chris Ouellette, 22, Business Manage- 
ment: “‘Yes, because it is a fact that the 
older you are the fewer accidents you 
have. 


Carol Cook, 19, Liberal Arts: ‘‘No. I feel 
if you're old enough to have the respon- 
sibility to vote or be drafted, you should 
be allowed to drink.” > 


Jerry Towne, 23, Engineering: ‘“‘I don’t 
think there should be a drinking age.”’ 


Michelle Blanchette, 18, Liberal Arts: 
“No, because if kids have started to 
drink, they’ll be able to get it. Nothing 
makes the government happy.”’ 
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Entertainment 


by Faith Benedetti 


Entertainment Editor 


t is that familiar time of year 
once again when little 
Cinderellas, E.T.’s and 
countless other little goblins 
will be beating a path to our 
doors screaming various Halloween 


what there is t 
Halloween. 4 
Great triple bill to: 


scheduled for Oct. 25 at 
been postponed until a later 
place will be the Neighbo 
Outlets and the Prime M 


Pivot and Someone & th 
Oct. 26. Across town that 
fusion artists Spyro Gyra 
formance Center. At Down U: 
are Boys Life. A great hardeg 
Meat Puppets are at the C 
all-ages show Oct. 28. 

Dress up in your best 
finery and bop your heart ou: 
great Halloween parties 
around town. Be original t 
M. Jackson or Prince cos 
The Art Institute of Bost 
ing a ‘‘Faux Arts’’ Ball O 
a certified work of ar 
University is holding 
Channel Oct. 28. 

The Boston Phoenix, @ 
ban Outfitters and WBC 
ing a party Oct. 29 at Spit, 
theme being ‘Prom Queens and: 

On Oct. 31, Spit sees the reuni 
of the finest Boston bands, Human 
ual Response as a special Hallow 
treat. Other parties that evening 
Laurie Cabot’s Witches Ball at the Chan 
nel, where Cabot and other witches from 
Salem will hold a ritual for happiness in 
the next year. Prize for Best Costume is 
$1000, and the guest band will be Rub- 
ber Rodeo. At Jonathan Swift’s that 
night is Jorma Kaukonen. 

On to November! Another show has 
been added for Elton John at the 
Worcester Centrum. He will now be per- 
forming Nov. 3, 4 and 5. The Channel 


Backstage Pass 


nel Nov. 4. SSD have switched their ap- 


hosts Herbie Hancock Nov. 2 Also Nov. 
2, the Neats are at Jonathan Swifts with 
guests Birdsongs of the Mesozoic, and 
Robin Lane is at the Rat. 

SSD (formerly SS Decontrol) are at the 
Channel for an all-ages show at the Chan- 


proach from hardcore to heavy metal, (as 
many hardcore bands are doing,) but that 
shouldn’t make them any less fun. 
Drastic shifting of gears later that night 
at the Channel with reggae band, the I- 


Al Dlic Im- 


See you on the dance floor, 


EX 


Fixx wow crowd at Orpheum 


by Bill Robert 


Staff music writer 


Hopefully, you already know that the 
Fixx have a new album. and what usual- 
ly comes with a new album? Of course, a 
tour. ; 

The Fixx made their area stop at 
Boston’s Orpheum Theatre this past 
month, along with special guest Andy 
Fraser. 

Fraser opened the night performing 
songs from his current album, Fine Fine 
Line, such as “Chinese Eyes,” ‘‘Danger’’ 
and the title track. By the end of his set, 
which was surprisingly good (but then 
not so surprising seeing as Fraser was the 
bassist for the now-defunct band, Free), 
he had the crowd hyped up for the main 
event. 

When the Fixx did come on stage, it 
was a “‘teased”’ entrance. The first two 
members to appear onstage were 
keyboardist Rupert Greenall and drum- 
mer Adam Woods, who kicked into ‘In 
Supense,”’ a track from their current 
Phantoms album. As the pair continued 
on, bassist Dan K. Brown strolled out, as 


did Fixx guitar whiz, Jamie West-Oram. 
By the time vocalist Cy Curnin walked 
on, the crowd was going absolutely wild! 

Included in the Fixx’s repertoire that 
night were the songs “Stand or Fall,” 
“Red Skies” “‘Outside,’”’ and the band’s 
current hit single, which was revealed 
when Curnin posed the musical question, 
“Are We Ourselves?” : 

Curnin proved an interesting character 
onstage, with his theatrical gyrations and 
gestures, a lot of the time staring at his 
hand like a crazed Macbeth. 

The light show incorporated the very 
latest equipment, such as a vast army of 
twisting, turning spotlights (known as 
varilights) in an array reminiscent of last 
November’s Genesis show. 

When the set ended with ‘‘Deeper and 
Deeper,” the fans wanted more. The band 
responded with an intense encore that in- 
cluded the smashes ‘‘Saved by Zero” and 
“One Thing Leads to Another.” 

All in all, I was very impressed with 
the show. So impressed, in fact, that if 


_ and when they tour again, you’ll see me 


in line at the local Ticketron outlet. 


Echo and the Bunnymen 
Ocean Rain 
kkawwh 


by Carolyn James 


Guest music critic 


Only once in a great while does a group 
of artists create a virtually flawless 
album, Echo and the Bunnymen’s Ocean 
Rain comes very close — it’s a disturb- 
ingly elegant album that coaxes a quiet 
musical masterpiece from the vacuum of 
despair, isolation and all those dark ques- 
tions that appear in the midnight of ones 
own mind. 

Initial importance should be placed on 
the vocals of singer Ian McCulloch. His 
voice is the main instrument around 
which the rest of the band focuses its 
muted attack. 

In ‘‘Nocturnal Me,”’ it is the voice of 
surrender and submission, the painful 
plea of someone willing to give everything 
away in the uneven bargainings of unre- 


quited passion. It sacrifices pride for an ~ 


open-ended admission of devotion. It’s 
tender and it hurts. 

In “Thorn of Crowns,’ McCulloch 
enters a lyrical right of passage. He finds 
strength in the eye of a musical 
maelstrom with the martyric affirmation 
of “I’ve decided to wear my thorn of 
crowns. . upside down... .inside out. . .all 
the way around.’ It’s this delicate 
balance of moods, represented in the 
single line from ‘“The Yo-Yo Man,” “I’m 
the yo-yo man, always up and down,” in- 
dicative of the stubborn truth that 
separates fantasy from the harsh inade- 
quacies of action, which comprises a 


weighty album whose sum is far greater 
than the sum of its individual parts. 

Each song on Ocean Rain should be 
taken in the context of links to a chain. 
The album is never stronger than when 
listened to from start to finish. It con- 
tains something of a magisterial sweep 
that transcends the boundaries of any 
traditional rock and roll definitions. 

Ocean Rain is a study in musical equa- 
tion. For every action within the grooves, - 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. 
Entire portions of songs are laid as bare 
as a whisper, then followed by lush in- 
strumentation, courtesy of Adam Peters’ 
orchestral arrangements. The dichotomy 
between such haunting spareness and the 
almost violent rush of musical overtone 
is a fragile mix. In less capable hands, the 
album might have very well congealed in- 
to a melodramatic, syrupy compilation. 

The opening song, “‘Silver”’ has an en- 
trenched sense of agonized rejoice. It 
rings with a cleansing note, however 
hollow, as McCulloch looks past the pain 
to what he sees as the unfurrowed brow 
of a new horizon. ‘‘The sky is blue, my 
hands untied, a world that’s true through 
our clear eyes.” 

The song that perhaps most epitomizes 
both the musical and lyrical outlook of 
Echo and the Bunnymen is “Crystal 
Days’’ from side one of the album. It 
finds McCulloch once again reaching out 
for at least a slanting ray of hope against 
a backdrop of ragged misfortune. _ : 

“Here am I/ Home at last with a golden 
view/Looking for hope and I hope it’s 
you/Split in my heart cracked right in 
two/Pleasure of pain and joy to purify our 
misfit ways/Magnify our crystal days.” 

As in the rest of the album, but most 
significantly-in this song, McCulloch and 
company tread that fine line between 
pleasure and pain, finding in this ex- 
quisite duality both the sins of the past 
and the salvation of the future. 

Like the entirety of the album, 
“Crystal Days” finds Echo and the Bun- 
nymen more than willing to salvage that 
small portion of glory inherant in every 
failure rather than the vacuous satisfac- 
tion of commercial success. 

Ocean Rain creates a strong undercur- 
rent against the rising tide of New Wave, 
Next Wave, Any Wave flow of musical 
mediocrity. 


42nd St. ends Boston run Nov.3 


by Robin Reming 


Staff reporter 


42nd Street — it is indeed the song and 
dance fable of Broadway. Dolores Gray 
and Barry Nelson star in one of the most 
entertaining musicals to hit Boston in 
years. For the past several months, the 
cast of 42nd Street has enchanted au- 
diences at the Shubert Theatre. 

Based on the 1933 film, it features 
superb dancing and singing production 
numbers, including the famous title song 
and ‘“‘We’re In The Money,” performed by 
that famous cast of 100 tapping feet. 

Barry Nelson stars as Julian Marsh, a 
Broadway director putting together his 
biggest hit, a fictitious musical called 


WRAZ fixed and ready to air again 


As of Friday, Oct. 19, the problems in the WRAZ college 
center control systems were located and corrected, and the 
WRAZ staff expects to be back on the air quite soon. 

The problem turned out to be a couple of bad connections 
in the station’s main junction box, but General Manager Bill 
Robert says the system was back up to par, and that he 
hoped the station would be back on sometime this week. 

The station had been off the air since Sept. 28, as a result 
of these technical difficulties. 


“Pretty Lady.’’ When the star of his 
show, Dorothy Brock (played by Dolores 
‘Gray) breaks her ankle, she’s replaced by 
a new face on the Great White Way, 
Peggy Sawyer (played by Gail Benedict). 
The show goes on and is the hit Julian 
Marsh was hoping for. 

Benedict’s performance was top-rate. 
Her dancing skills can’t be beat. Work- 
ing opposite Russell Rhodes, who stood 
in for cast member James Mellon, 
Benedict was outstanding. The rest of 
the cast is absolutely wonderful and if 
you're a dancing fan, I’d highly recom- 
mend seeing this delightful musical. 
You’d better hurry though. 42nd Street 
closes Nov.3. 


Reel 


To 
Reel 


Repo Man 
Directed by Alex Cox 
KkKkekk 


by Jeff Ares 
Staff Reporter 


Repo Man opened at the Nickelodeon 
_ Theatre in Boston, and people are talk- 

ing about this sassy, punky, comedy flick. 

Finally, a film with enough intelligence 
and comedy that slams its spikes into 
everything at once, from new-wave to 
punk violence to drugs to generic foods 
to a government mix-up. 

Our hero is a white, bored suburban kid 
named Otto (played by Emilio Estevez). 
A member of the L.A. hardcore regime, 
but also basically a loner, Otto seeks the 
ultimate thrill but can’t seem to find it. 

Enter Harry Dean Stanton, a car 
repossesser. who teaches Otto the ropes 
of his livelihood, and molds him into an 
ace ‘repo man.’ Together, the two of them 
experience everything from good cocaine 
to the philosophy of life in today’s 
society. 

One particularly memorable scene 
when Duke, Debbie and Archie, three in- 
credibly spacy hardcores rob the liquor 
store. Also, keep watching the trunk of 
that ’64 Chevy and the U.F.O. worship- 
pers that abound throughout the flick. 

One surprise about Repo Man is that 
ex-Monkee Michael Nesmith produced 
the film. Having previously ventured in- 
to video only once with his highly ac- 
claimed Elephant Parts, Nesmith fared 
quite well this time out, also. His sound- 
_ track is phenomenal featuring seminal 
hardcore bands like the Circle Jerks, and 
a grinding theme song from Iggy Pop. 

- A definite stab at 50s campy sci-fi and 
*80s new-wave radicalism, Repo Man is 
a must-see. You will leave the theatre 
thinking about society and how much 
there is to experience in life. 


Amadeus 
Directed by Milos Forman 
kan, 


by Mike Taglianetti 
Asst. Entertainment Editor 
I haven’t seen his work in a while, but 
director Milos Forman, who directed such 
wonderful pieces as Hair and Ragtime, 
did a job with his. newest effort, 
Amadeus, that can only be described as 
magnificent. 
Amadeus is not a biography of Mozart. 
It is a film about the life of Mozart as seen 


_ through the eyes of the old, demented - 


Salieri (F. Murray Abraham), an Italian 
composer obsessed with jealousy over 
Mozart's gift for music, and is thus bent 
on destroying him. 

In the film we follow Mozart (Tom 
Hulce, for the major part of the film) from 
childhood to adulthood, and we see him 
the way Salieri sees him ....as a boastful 
and ‘“‘smutty creature,’’ and we see the 
Italian composer try to drive Mozart in- 
sane with his own talent. 

Tom Hulce takes some getting used to 
as Mozart. He is silly at times, but still 
quite enjoyable for a relative newcomer. 
F. Murray Abraham was powerful as 
Salieri and Jeffrey Jones turned in a 
strong performance as Emperor Joseph 
IL. 

Forman’s greatest achievement as a 
director in this film isn’t the exceptional 
handling of his large cast but the use of 
the ongoing music as dialogue. It was this 
element that allowed the film to flow 
smoothly. 

Peter Shaffer adapted his hit play with 
an excellent touch and strikes not one bad 

note in his effort. 

The film runs for a little over two-and- 
a-half hours, but it is never dull. Like the 
music of Mozart itself, it is a masterpiece, 
and even a film-goer who doesn’t listen 
to Mozart could surely enjoy this film. 


Irreconcilable Differences 
Directed by Charles Shyer 
KK, 


by Mike Taglianetti 
Asst. Entertainment Editor 

A daughter suing her parents for 
divorce? The first word that comes to 
mind concerning this film is unbelievable. 
It might have been a bit more credible 
without Ryan O’Neal. Even all of Drew 
Barrymore’s impish charm couldn’t make 
this film work. 

The storyline of Irreconcilable Dif- 
ferences is pretentious and hokey. O’Neal 
is a film school graduate who is made up 
to look like a pseudo-George Lucas but 
acts like Clark Kent. He’s on his way to 
California to become a teacher with the 
eventual goal of becoming a director. 

Who does he meet on the way but 
Shelley Long, who first rejects him by 
passing him by while he’s hitchhiking, 
and then in the matter of a day starts 
sleeping with him. Suddenly, they are 
married. Unbelievable? Ridiculous? You 
bet! 

Drew Barrymore, born to these 
Hollywood parents a year later, enters the 
film with her usual charm and vigor. She 
almost saves the film except for one thing 
... “No man is an island” and neither is 
Drew Barrymore. There is only so much 
cuteness I can take before my mind starts 
to ferment. 

The only other hope this film had to 
salvage itself was Shelley Long (of TV’s 
Cheers). In this flick, Long proves she can 
act beyond. the not-very-demanding 
medium of television, but her perfor- 
mance is wasted on the lifeless, mamby- 
pamby Ryan O’Neal. i 

With the exception of a few scenes of 
quality acting from Long, and a couple of 
cute scenes with Barrymore, the film is 
a flop. I don’t recommend seeing it to 
anyone, unless they watch a lot of televi- 
sion and thinks that Three’s Company 
was the greatest innovation since the 
refrigerator. 


Places In The Heart 
Directed by Robert Benton 
KK 


by Mike Taglianetti 


Asst. Entertainment Editor 


Carrie Rickey of the Boston Globe said 
it best when she wrote ‘‘There is more 
good performing in any five minutes of 
Places In The Heart than in all of most 
of this year’s movies put together.” 

Sally Field was nothing less than 
perfect as Mrs. Spaulding, the young 
widowed housewife facing the dilemma of 
life without a husband and two children 
to raise. 

A strong performance was also turned 
in by John Malkovich, as a man who lost 
his sight in World War I who boards with 
the Spauldings. I was convinced that 
Malkovich was blind and I thought he 
displayed a great deal of courage and 
honesty around the other characters in 
the film. He did not allow his handicap 
to sideline himself into what would have 
amounted in a subordinate role. 

Although the peformances were excep- 
tional the real story behind the movie is 
writer/director Robert Benton. The story 
takes place in a small farm town in Texas 


where Benton grew up. Benton’s love for ~ 


his home town is communicated to the au- 
dience visually with a perfect set. I real- 
ly believed I was in a small town during 
the Depression era. Special notoriety goes 
to the people who did the costume and 
make-up for this film. 

However, nothing in the film industry 
is perfect and I find only two faults with 
this masterpiece. There were approx- 
imately four underdeveloped characters 
that I was curious about that never seem- 
ed to develop in the course of the story. 
Ed Harris and Amy Madigan have some 
passionate moments but never seem to go 
over the brink. 

And of course, there is the ending. I 
didn’t partucularly care for the end of the 
film because I felt like I was hung out to 
dry. I didn’t have all my questions 
answered. What about the Spauldings? 
Did they save their farm? Did they have 
anymore problems with the Ku Klux 
Klan? 

Without being trivial, Places in the 
Heart is still a superior piece and is 
suitable for viewing by the whole family. 
It is certainly among the years best — 
and far better than last years winner for 
Best Picture, Terms of Endearment. 
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Buckaroo Banzai Across The 8th 
Dimension 
Directed by W.D. Richter 
kkk 


by Paul Taglianetti 
Staff Film Critic 


If you enjoy unique and unusual movie 
experiences then Buckaroo Banzai should 
be right up your alley. 

The story concerns Buckaroo Banzai 
(Peter Weller), a part-time adventurer, ex- 
pert on martial arts and particle physics 
and one of the world’s greatest surgeons. 
He and his coterie of fellow adventurers 
(who double as a Texan rock band called 
the Hong Kong Cavaliers) are trying to 
stop the evil Red Lectroids from Planet 
10 from rescuing their leader, Dr.Lizardo 
(John Lithgow),who happens to be the 8th 
Dimension’s equivilent of Hitler. 

Now, if all this sounds a bit strange 
that’s because it is. Banzai stuffs a 
million strange elements into every scene, 
giving it an unusual cult film flavor (not 
unlike that of the Rocky Horror Picture 
show). The film is enjoyable because it 
never takes itself seriously. 

Cinematically, Banzai doesn’t always 
go down easy. Some scenes (especially the 
ones with the Red Lectroids) are a little 
hard to digest and the film does not flow 
very smoothly throughout. 

Nevertheless, it is not a pretentious 
film. It doesn’t try to duplicate the suc- 
cess of the other more popular films of the 
genre. If it has one virtue, it would cer- 
tainly be its originality. I’m quite positive 
there’s never been a movie about an 
inventor-scientist-race car driver- 
adventurer and his rock band trying to 
stop a madman possessed by a being 
from the 8th Dimension by way of Planet 
10. Its not very serious,but its easy to 
watch and very entertaining ... Buckaroo 
Banzai Across the 8th Dimension is just 
like the comic book it’s trying to be. 


>, 


Gerry! A Woman Making History 
by Rosemary Breslin and Joshua 
Hammer 
Pinnacle Books, Inc. 


by Paula Fuoco 
Staff Literary Critic 
Gerry! A Woman Making History is a 
oosely sketched biography of vice 
presidential candidate Geraldine Ferraro. 
It is an attempt at appeasing those un- 
quenchably curious about this suddenly 
known unknown. Gerry! is by no means 
a literary masterpiece, nor shall it be 


profound literary works, but that is not 
its intention. 

The book is a synopsis of Geraldine 
Ferraro’s life, concentrating on her 
political career. The integrity of the 
biography is colored with prejudice in 
Ferraro’s favor. Its contents could be 
mistaken for a wordy Mondale-Ferraro 
campaign tract. 

The rags-to-riches scenario is 
overplayed. An entire paragraph is 
devoted to the “struggling young couple”’ 
“‘walking in the snow to the movies with 
his pregnant wife” and how John Zac- 
caro, Ferraro’s husband, was ‘“‘sick”’ upon 
learning that he accidently handed the 
cab driver a $10 bill. After attempting to 
elicit the reader’s sympathy, a sentence 
reads, ‘‘But things improved when he 
began buying commercial property in 
Soho, Greenwich 
Chinatown.” 

It was hard to accept that not one of 
Ferraro’s neighbors since she was five 
years old had a bad word to say against 
her. The caption beneath a photograph of 
the Ferraro clan read ‘‘the happy family”’ 
portraying them as the Italian Brady 
Bunch, one of the many innocent ploys 


Village and 


Reel to Reel Ratings 


*k *& & & *&---Classic 
* & & *----Excellent 


Bomb of the Week 


Teachers 


Directed by Arthur Hiller 


Starring Nick Nolte, 

Jobeth Williams, Judd 

Hirsch and_ Ralph 
Macchio. 


Next week in Reel to 
Reel: 


Impulse, Thief of Hearts 
and Ninja 3 


Special thanks to the So. Willow 
St. Cinema, Manchester, N.H. for 
the use of their facilities. 


POD PV DVGN GMO Grr 


OP DIDO ODEON DOD 
at image making through the book. 

Yet, if one can muddle through the ob- 
vious bias and almost sickening slobber 
over the vice presidential candidate, the 

‘book has its redeeming moments. 

The reader is swept away in a whirl of 
enthusiasm and elation over the first 
woman ever to be nominated to such a 
high post in the United States. Like a 
master of ceremonies, the book artfully 
captures the fervor and excitement of the 
occasion. 

Gerry! slips away from Ferraro for a 
few chapters to concetrate on the 
women’s movement, aptly demonstrating 
that Ferraro’s victory is not her victory 
alone, but one giant step for womankind. 
The authors do not permit the reader to 
be lulled into a complacent acceptance of 
Ferraro’s nomination, but rather stresses 
the significance of a woman receiving 
such a nomination. 

The book brings the candidate a little 
closer to home. Ferraro’s gumption and 
persistence proves to inspire anyone 
who’s ever had a dream. 

She was one of two women in a class 


of 179 that graduated with a law degree 
from Fordham Law School. Upon her 
graduation, she married and settled into 
domestic life. She was, give or take.a few, 
a typical housewife. She was shielded in 
the ivy tower world of prestigious Forest 
Hills. 

She began working outside the home 
for her cousin, Queens District Attorney, 
Nicholas Ferraro. In 1975, she was 
assigned to the Special Victims Bureau, 
utilizing her years and past experience in 


law. 

The book traces Ferraro’s political 
evolution from a conservative Democrat. 
On the Special Victims Bureau, Ferraro 
was exposed to the abused and 
throwaways of society. Her experiences 
on the Special Victims Bureau, did much 
to mold her political philosophy. 

“TI saw how one us could become one 
of them. It is far too easy for us, secure, 
successful, well-off to become them. A 
simple thing — an illness, a divorce, 
widowhood, alcoholism, economic depres- 
sion — could turn any one of our hard- 
won gains into a struggle for mere ex- 
istence,”’ Ferraro said. 

According to Judge Smith, ‘‘She decid- 
ed she’d rather go out and do something 
about it.” 

Ferraro began her political climb with 
the slogan “‘Finally, a tough Democrat.” 
The rest is history. 

It is a book whose destiny eventually 
lies on the discount tables at local 
bookstores. For now, it is pertinent and 
informative and succeeds in creating a 
mood of vision. 
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Northern Essex welcomes new comptroller 


Tilly DelVecchio is CPA 


By Paula Fuoco 


In her crisply pressed blouse and neat- 
ly tied bow, new Northern Essex Com- 
ptroller Tilly DelVecchio comes to Nor- 
thern Essex, bringing a ledger of ex- 
perience to her new position. 

She formerly worked as special assis- 
tant to state auditor in Boston, where she 
was employed for her entire career. 

“Most of my experience deals with 
planning supervision, audit examina- 
tions, multi-site complex examinations, 
and filling audit positions,’ DelVecchio 
explains. 

Her duties included establishing quali- 
ty assurance of reviews, participating in 
training current and new employees, in- 
terpreting guidelines and establishing 
audit policy. Her varied responsibilities 
conditioned her to speedily analyze and 
review procedures, experience vital to her 
new role at Northern Essex. 

DelVecchio is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant, master of a profession calling 
for extensive concentration and a head for 
detail. 

“You need a certain curiosity to be able 
to follow through and not drop a project 
and you need a certain degree of 
diplomacy, which of course is true in any 
profession,’’ DelVecchio observes. 

She says her work here is challenging, 
a healthy mixture of 60 per cent familiar 
material and 40 per cent new, making 
“the mix very attractive.” 

DelVecchio is president of the Boston 


Chapter of the American Society of 
Women Accountants, “I want to en- 
courage students to join as student 
members,’’ she says. 

Perhaps the reason DelVecchio is so 
precise and finely attuned to her work is 
because she simply enjoys it. 

“The small things in this field are the 
rewards, showing a bookkeeper a special 
account, completing an audit exam, stu- 
dying the internal control of an agency, 
and giving a well-detailed analysis of ac- 
counting records,” she explains. 


‘You need a certain curiosity 
to be able to follow through 
and not drop a project and 
you need a certain amount of 
diplomacy ... ’ 


“T enjoy the academic environment at 
NECC. Some say I am a professional stu- 
dent. I am always taking courses or 
seminars on various technical subjects.” 
She says you never really reach a period 
when you don’t need this kind of intellec- 
tual refreshment. 

Her colleagues see DelVecchio as uni- 
quely qualified for her position. ‘‘Her at- 
titude is positive. She is very attentive to 
all aspects of her job,’ says Judy 
Kellenher, bookkeeper. 


Short profile 


Trussell is new art teacher 


Art Teacher Ruth Trussell. | 
Scott Merrill photo. ' 


REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR 
PERMANENTLY 


by Scott Merrill 


was born in Brookline and grew up in 
Natick. 

She received her bachelor’s degree at 
the Massachusetts College of Art, then 
attended the Yale School of Art where she 
earned her master’s. 

She taught at Ohio University for sever- 
al years, then returned to Massachusetts 
to take on various part-time jobs, includ- 
ing some freelance work in graphics and 
illustration. 

She says her big break came when she 
was working temporarily as a secretary for 
a computer company. Her employer disco- 
vered her commcicial art background and 
hired her for a full-time position as art 
director. In time, she joined General Elec- 
tric as art administrator. 

Since leaving G.E. in May of 1981, she’s 
been free-lancing. She says the first year 
was one of struggle, but the effort was 
worth it because now she is fairly well 
established and has an overabundance of 
work. 


with a 
medically proven program of 
BLEND ELECTROLYSIS 
the most effective method of 
hair removal available x 


Call for t 
a FREE private 
consultation with 


DEBORAH COGSWELL, 
ELECTROLOGIST : 


at 
ACT ONE 


Plaistow. Shopping Center Rte 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 
1-(603) 382-9248/382-9249 


New part-time art teacher Ruth Trussell 


Comptroller Tilly DelVecchio. 


Fred Samia photo. 


‘| belong in the hearing world’ 


Tom Ellis praises NECC 


by Marie Barysky 

Tom Ellis, student at Northern Essex, is 
an example of extraordinary achievement 
performed by a hearing impaired student. 
This is Ellis’s first year at the college. He is 
majoring in liberal arts, but is considering 
changing his major to graphic design. 

Ellis chose to come to Northern Essex 
because “It has an excellent program for 
the hearing impaired, and the people are 
nice. There are no negative nor bad atti- 
tudes between the hearing world and the 
deaf world,” he says. 

In the spring, Ellis visited Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C. He says Gal- 
laudet is the best-known school in the 
world for deaf students. The purpose for 
visiting there was to find out what college 
life is like for the hearing impaired. He 
explains the college seemed strange and 
he felt he didn’t meet its requirements. 
That’s when he decided to come to North- 
ern Essex. 

Ellis has had many job experiences. He 
has worked for the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education as an advocate for stu- 
dents in Boston schools. His favorite stu- 
dent was John Paul Carter, born with 
birth defects. “I have never gotten so close 
to someone in all my life,” Ellis says. “He 
kept me on my feet.” 

Ellis has been involved in many work- 
shops, studying effects of alcoholism, 
problems created by sexual harassment 
and provisions for Chapter 776. He has 
learned about rights and laws protecting 
students. 

Ellis, for his high school paper, inter- 
viewed Channel 7’s Anchorman Tom Ellis. 
“The most difficult part of the interview 
was trying to prove to the security guard 
my name was also Tom Ellis,” he says. 
“They had to phone the other Tom Ellis so 


DIAMOND 
OPTICIANS 


TONY AND KATHY 
KELLEHER 


Registered Opticians 


@Sunglasses & Sports Goggles 
@Fill & Duplicate all 


Prescription \Eyeware 


@Full line of frames 


Rte. 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 


(603) 382-8242 


I could get in. Once I sat in his big chair, it 
was like I was meeting Billy Idol or some- 
thing. But he’s the greatest guy you could 
ever meet, a typical American.” The two 
keep in touch now by writing each other. 
In school, Ellis is involved in the student 
senate. He is also the vice-president of the 
American Sign Language club, and is” 
helping. with the establishment of the 
National Association of Hearing Impaired 
Students. ; 


Ellis lives on his own in an apartment in 
Bradford, although he misses his mom 
and brother Mickey who live in Boston. 
“Living on my own has beena good experi- 
ence forme. I go shopping, cook and buy 
my own clothes,” he says. 


His favorite food is lasagna. “I have the 
same attitude as Garfield — I'ma big fan.” 
His favorite drink is Budweiser. pee 


Ellis’s hobbies are reading, drawing, 
taking pictures, and looking at Egyptian — 
art. In his spare time, he practices driving 
and tries not to hit any telephone poles. 


He wants to stay at Northern Essex for 
three or more years. “My goal is to improve 
my skills,” he explains. Ellis seems the 
type person who would take his jacket off 
for anyone. “When it comes to working 
with and for people, I do the best I can. 
When I make a promise, I don’t break it,” 
he claims. 


Of his fellow hearing impaired stu- 
dents, he says “Being hearing impaired 
myself, I know it's a struggle to compete in 
the hearing world. As I grew up, people 
would tell me, “Tom, you belong in a deaf 
world.” After being told that, I went into a 
deaf culture. Then I found out where I be- 
long — in a world I didn’t know about — 
the hearing world. : 


HELP WANTED 
PART TIME 


Position available for college student to | 
represent travel company on campus. 
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Beachcomer Tours, Inc. 
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meeting about collectibles. 


David Roger examines an old book with Dorothy Patten at Life-Long Learning 


Gil Gallant photo. 


The Life-Long Learning program at 
Northern Essex Community College is of- 
fering a wide variety of lectures, a trip, 
forum and workshop during the month of 
November for elders in the Merrimack 
Valley. 

The Thursday Lecture Series, which is 
held at 2 p.m. in the Learning Resource 
Center (unless otherwise indicated) will 
include: 


Nov. 1 — ‘Merrimack Valley Herb 
Society Festival of the Merrimack Valley 
Herbs,” with Herb Society members 
demonstrating the many uses of herbs. 
Participants will be able to taste, see, 
smell, and touch herb plants, cooking, 
crafts, books and herbal needlework. 


Nov. 8 — The Solzhenitsyn film, ‘‘One 
Word of Truth,” will be followed by group 
discussion led by NECC President John 
R. Dimitry and Life-Long Learning Coor- 
dinator Carolyn Reynolds. This powerful 
film is about the importance of the arts 
and literature in saving our values. 


Nov. 15 — ‘‘Mexico” is the topic and par- 
ticipants will learn more about our 


FALL 1984 


LIFE—LONG 
LEARNING 


neighbor to the South. 


Nov. 29 — “Holiday Party,” from 2-4 
p.m. in the College Center cafeteria. 
Entertainment will be provided by the 
Over Forty-Four Quartet, who are 
members of SPEBSQSA Inc., Haverhill 
Chapter. The “‘ticket’”’ of admission is a 
plate of pastries. 


The day trip to the Fogg Art Museum 
at Harvard has been rescheduled from 
Nov. 7 to Nov. 14. Participants will leave 
Northern Essex at 8:30 p.m. and will be 
free to tour the area until noon, when 
there will be a tour of the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, followed at 1 p.m. by luncheon 
at the Faculty Club and a 2:30 p.m. tour 
of the Fogg Museum. Return to NECC is 
slated for 4:45 p.m. The $23 cost includes 
transportation, luncheon and museum 
tours. Reservations are requested. 


Life-Long Learning lectures are 
Thursdays at 2 p.m. Most sessions are at 
the college library, and are open to the 
public. For more information, call Carolyn 
Reynolds , coordinator, at 374-0721, ext. 
286 or 190. 


Life-Long Learners hear about dining out, value of collectibles 


Lectures series offers tips 


by Gil J. Gallant 


If you enjoy eating out or perhaps col- 
lecting old books, then Nellie Fichera and 
David Roger have news for you. 


Sixty per cent more people ate out in 
1984 than did in 1975, said Fichera, 
restaurant critic, who spoke to the Life- 
Long Learning group Oct. 4. “‘Not all of 
them are happy with their experiences 
either.”’ 


According to Fichera, there are specific 
things to look for when choosing a 
restaurant. 


First impressions are lasting impres- 
sions, she said as she talked about the ex- 
terior of the restaurant. ‘Is it painted, 
clean and attractive, or is it unkept? How 


does the entrance look?’ She said, “It . 


should be easily accessible and well 
lighted,” adding ‘‘it should be convenient 
for the handicapped patron also.” 


Decor, flowers and music all have their 
place in the dining experience. She sug- 
gested paying attention to the smallest 
details when dining. Look for any cracks 
in the dishes. Germs can thrive anywhere. 
If the dishes are cracked, return them to 
the waiter/waitress. 


“The waiter/waitress should be neat 
and well groomed,” she said. Fichera was 
also concerned about the manner in which 
the service is rendered, explaining the dif- 
ference between positioning the flatware 
and just plopping it down. These are all 
part of the atmosphere, she.said. 


_ The menu should be “‘clean, legible and 
truthful.”’ It should be informative. It 
should indicate whether the food is fresh 
or frozen. 


Health costs topic for Oct. 27 
National Issues Forum 


Northern Essex Community College, in 
conjunction with its Life-Long Learning 
program, has joined a growing list of 
universities and public policy-oriented 
organizations across the nation sponsor- 
ing a National Issues Forum. 

The forum is a series of study circles, 
‘open to the public, the goal of which is to 
generate discussion of national issues 
that dramatically influence our daily 
lives. The main aim is to raise the level 
of public awareness by demonstrating 
issues, alternatives and how to think the 
issues through to a possible solution. 

Central to the success of the the forum 
is a well-informed public. To help ac- 
complish this, a straight-forward, non- 
partisan issue book on each of the discus- 
sion topics is available from NECC 
Facilities Coordinator Arthur Signorelli 
by calling him at 374-0721, ext. 194. (Cost 
is $3). 

Topics, dates and times for the study 
circles at Northern Essex include: “‘The 
Soaring Cost of Health Care,’’ Oct. 27, 
9-11:30 a.m.,; ‘Jobs and the Jobless in a 


Changing Workplace,” Nov. 10 and 17, 
9-11:30 a.m.; and “‘Difficult Choices about 
Environmental Protection,” Dec. 8 and 
15, 9-11:30 a.m. 


Pre-registration for participation in the 
study circles is required. For further in- 
formation concerning the forum and to 
pre-register, contact Signorelli at 
374-0721, ext. 194. 


A practical workshop that will attempt 
to unravel the complexities of Medicare 
and Medex coverage and payments will 
be held on Nov. 13 from 9-11:45 a.m. in 
the Learning Resource Center. It will be 
led by Robert O’Byck, coordinator of 
Beneficiary Education, Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield of Massachusetts. The workshop 
is limited to 50, so pre-registration is 
required. 


Further information for Life-Long 
Learning activities may be obtained by 
contacting LLL Coordinator Carolyn 
Reynolds at Northern Essex, 374-0721, 
ext. 286. 


Following her presentation, Fichera 
served a sampling of small pastries with 
coffee to an overflowing audience of Life- 
Long Learners. 


What makes “old” worth collecting 


“Nothing has been more influential in 
shaping mankind,” Dave Roger, Andover 
Antiquarian Bookstore, said of books 
during his talk at the Life-Long Learning 
meeting Oct. 11. He traced the history of 
books through various civilizations. “The 
Chinese developed the first printed mat- 
ter,” he told the group. ‘‘They listed 677 
different titles, and in 213 B.C. we have 
records of the first book burnings,’’ he 
said. 


Roger explained not all books are 
worth collecting. ‘“Many people call me 
about old Bibles that have been in their 
families for years. They’re only valuable 
in a personal sense,’’he said. 


Asked what is considered collectible, 
Roger said, “Old books of city plans, 
cookbooks and old garden books prior to 
1850.” He added, ‘‘Nothing from book 
clubs.” 


Roger said ‘‘Condition is everything.” 
Torn or absent dust jackets detract from 
a book’s value. The quality of paper used, 
the binding and the dressing or decora- 
tion determine value. 


He said collectible authors’ works in- 
clude Charles Dickens, Emily Dickinson 
and Robert Frost as well as the 19th cen- 
tury American writers. ‘“‘Cats are in and 
so are old trade cards, especially the 
shaped ones.”’ 


Also good are valentines, catalogues 
printed before 1900 and things printed for 
a short time. Newpapers, posters, adver- 
tising flyers, post cards and calendars 
comprise a group of collectibles known as 
Ephemera. 


THE SOARING COSTS OF 
HEALTH CARE 


Saturday Mornings 9 to 11:30 
OCT 13 and OCT 27 
NECC LIBRARY CONFERENCE AREA 


Come for coffee at 8:30 and meet your fellow participants! 


Please obtain your Issues Study Guide before first session at $3.00 per issue. 
Guides and further information may be obtained from: 


Arthur Signorelli % 
Northern Essex Community College p 
0) 


) 


100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
TEL: 374-0721, X194 ; 
Room A-239 (Library) 
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Penny Kelly and Michele Jabour, Academic Support Center. Gil Gallant photo. 


Counseling and tutoring available 


Support center offers peer help 


by Joan Marriott 

Two new services are provided this 
semester by the Academic Support Cen- 
ter, C-201. One is the peer tutor program 
and the other is the peer counseling 
program. 

The peer tutor coordinator is Penny Kel- 
ley. “The program is funded by the dis- 
advantaged student program, therefore 
top priority will be given to students parti- 
cipating in the special services grant,” she 
says. 

“Any student may sign up. Howler. 
Since allowance has been made for 200 
students, the sooner one applies, the grea- 
ter chances are for acceptance.” 

The new aspect is that students can re- 
ceive help in content area courses. These 
include all natural sciences, behavioral 
sciences, history, philosophy, foreign lan- 
guages, electronics, and engineering. 
“Reading, writing and math assistance 
will still be provided in their respective 
labs,” she adds. 


Some examples of issues dealt with are: 
(1) adjusting to the role of student; 
(2) handling family, friends and children 
while a student; (3) academic anxiety; 
(4) feeling alone or isolated; 
(5) motivation; and (6) frustration. 

“Elke Lehman, Sassa Makarigaki, 
Thom Metheny, Neida Reyes arid Debbie 
Tildon are the current peer counselors 
under my supervision,’’ Jabour says. 
“They have all received training in inter- 
personal skills, crisis intervention, group 
counseling and working with individual 
students. Training is ongoing.” 


semester. 


—_ 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank all Nor- 
thern Essex students who participated in the recent 
elections to the student government. The student 
senate is designed to represent the best interests of you, 
the student. Its success depends on your continued in- 
volvement in campus elections and making suggestions 
to the senate members for ways we can work together 
to create the best possible learning environment. 

I would also particularly like to take this opportuni- 
ty to thank the Liberal Arts students who selected me 
as one of their representatives to the student senate. 
I appreciate all of the encouragement and support I 
recieved during the campaign, and look forward to the 
same encouragement and support throughout the 


Kelley explains, “Our primary goal is to 
contribute to the college’s commitment to 
retaining students in, and graduating 
them from, NECC. Services are free of 
charge and available throughout the stu- 
dent's academic career at NECC.” 


Students with B’s may apply to tutor 

Actual tutoring is done by peer students 
who have earned a grade of B or higher in 
the course to be tutored. Students who 
feel they could use some extra help should 
see Kelley and fill out an application. In- 
structors can also refer students with 
forms supplied by Kelley. 

Tutoring sessions are varied. They can 
be group or individual. They can also be 
short or long-term, whichever adapts best 
to the student’s individual needs. 

Peer tutors are paid $3.35 hourly. 
Training sessions are paid. Students in- 
terested in applying for positions as peer 
tutors should see Kelley in room C-201 for 
an interview and application. Free time 
between classes can become a beneficial 
experience for both tutors and recipients. 

Kelley has worked in various capacities 
at NECC since 1976. She initially tutored 
evening GED courses through the Divi- 


sion of Continuing Education (DCE). Ex- 
panding her talents, she quickly moved to 


staff assistant in the Reading Center, and 


recently transferred to. the Assessment 
Center. 


She earned her bachelor of arts from 
Boston University and master’s of educa- 
tion from Salem State College. 
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Class visits Eagle-Tribune 


by Patricia Lewis 

Betty Arnold’s journalism class took 
a tour of the Lawrence Eagle Tribune 
Thursday, Sept.27. 

Stepping into the Tribune we were im- 
pressed by the many worker s there. Our 
first stop was to find out how advertis- 
ing works. Huge books are used to find 
pictures which fit with an advertisement. 
These books contain thousands of ads 
which can be used over and over again. 
After being shown a few samples of ads, 


we ventured into a room where all the 


work begins. We saw the United Press In- 
ternational computer which prints out 
stories all the time from anywhere in the 
world. This computer is highly 
systematic and has many code systems 
for telecommunications. 

After viewing this impressive machine 
we met Cheryl] Rock. Chery! manages all 
the police, accident, and district court 
logs for the Tribune. She works on-a TRS 
80 computer which basically works\the 
same way as a type It also stores 
30,000 banana nee module. 
Another interesting fact about this was 
that the story in this computer never dies 
until the person kills it. 

Moving on to the editorial department, 
we were introduced to Maura Casey. Her 
job is to manage the question and answer 
section in a newspaper. She said she does 
most of her business over the phone. She 
is usually required to write two short 
editorials six days a week. Casey was the 
person who also published a controversial 
cartoon in the newspaper. The picture 
dated Sept.12 portrays Archbishop Law 
sitting next to a catholic voting booth. 
She received hundreds of phone calls from 
angry residents and some from both 
priests and nuns. The cartoon was 
criticized as biased, and unethical. 


Lawrence — 
Eagle-Tribune 


Jabour coordinates peer counseling 

The peer counseling program coordina- 
tor is Michele Jabour. All Academic Sup- 
port Center students and special service 
participants are eligible for help under 
this program. 

“Peer counseling is appropriate for the 
student who feels more comfortable talk- 
ing toa fellow sudent who has recently had 
to deal with similar issues than to a coun- 
selor,” Jabour explains. 


Tutors may earn three credits 
Jabour continues, “they have all been 
involved in the Academic Support Center, 


Walking down a corridor, we met 
Peyton Fleming, business editor. Peyton 
never had a background in journalism, . 
and claims that his freedom is what he 
likes about his job. He is not required to 
do a number of columns each week and 
rather does most of his background 
research before he goes out to get the 
story. Fleming advised, “‘In order to be 
a good writer, you must practice at it, it 
will eventually come naturally.’’ He add- 
ed, ‘The key to any good writer is by be- 
ing creative, and being yourself.” : 

Next was the layout room. This con- 


_ sisted of a main computer system. This 


terminal computes 1200 lines per minute. 
We also learned that in 50 seconds 
photographic paper can be developed. 
Classified ads for the paper are used over 
and over again. When layout was over, we 
viewed a large room with a camera in it. 


This is where the pages of the newspaper 
are photographed. Once a picture is made, 
a page negative appears for a full page. 
The negative is put on a light table and 
the print can be reduced. Screening a 
print results in a half tone. Also some . 
editorials use spot color. There are four 
colored negatives used in this process, 
red, black, yellow, and blue. 

Circulation runs about 58,000 copies. 
There are four editions every weekday, 
and the newspaper serves such towns-as 
Amesbury and Groveland. 

After taking the tour, we felt that 
becoming a journalist or working on a 
newspaper is not an easy job. As our tour 
guide Anita Perkins stated, ‘“‘Sometimes 
the men and women who go out to geta 
story, work four or five days straight in 
order to meet their deadlines,’’she con- 
tinues, ‘ ‘they understand that good repor- 
ting requires a great deal of skill, and 
hard work.” 


and are now successful students in va- 
rious programs in the college. They are 
either receiving three credits through an © 
internship program or are volunteering © 
their time as a learning experience.” 

Any student interested in being a peer 
counselor in January should contact 
Jabour now. 

Michele Jabour is the Academic Sup- 
port Center lead counselor. She came to 
NECC in the Fall of 1982, and recently 
entered her full-time position. She earned 
her bachelor of arts in sociology from Bos-_ 
ton College and master’s in education 
from Boston University. 


NOW IN TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Plaistow City Showeing Center 
Plaistow, N.H. 
(603) 382-6832 


- Raymond Shopping Center 
Raymond, N.H. 
(603) 895-3101 


Still 1 in the area with the largest selection 
(over 4,700 titles) and the lowest rates. We 
carry VHS and BETA titles. Stop in and see 
why we are still the fastest growing store of 
its kind in the area. . 
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A first for NECC — back to school for Halloween 


New courses begin Oct. 29 


Getting started...speeding things up, two difficult, but 
necessary steps all of us must make at one time or another. 

To help you do both — get started; speed things up — Nor- 
thern Essex introduces the Afternoon Schedule. 

Afternoon Schedule courses have several factors in 


‘common... 


e all of them teach theory and skills basic to every career 


field 


¢ all of them are foundation courses for further specialized 


study 


e all of them carry college credit 
e all of them are applicable to almost every degree program 
at Northern Essex — either as requirements or as 


electives. 


Afternoon Schedule courses offer you another time slot for 
college study — afternoons between 2 and 6:30 p.m. — and 
a chance to complete a college course in just eight weeks. 

Wherever you are in terms of your college education... 

e planning to attend Northern Essex full-time in the Spring 


semester 


© enrolled now as a full-time or part-time day or evening 


student 


e looking for job-related, college level course work 

e working first or third shifts 

e thinking about taking your first college course 

..the Afternoon Schedule gives you another chance to fit 
college study into your busy lives. 


Northern Essex Community College is 
introducing a new, innovative program — 
The Afternoon Schedule — beginning Oc- 
tober 29 and running for eight weeks. 

The Afternoon Schedule courses offer 
another time slot for college study — 
afternoons between 2 and 6:30 p.m. — 
and a chance to complete a college course 
in just eight weeks, just two afternoons 
per week, either Monday and Wednesday 
or Tuesday and Thursday. 

This special program helps the student 

accomplish two goals — get started and 
speed things up — while providing the op- 
portunity to fit college study into busy 
schedules. 


The Afternoon Schedule program of- 
fers basic, foundation courses in business, 
office education, the health professions, 
the technologies and liberal arts. 

All students registering for Afternoon 
Schedule courses will be registered in an 
appropriate degree program in NECC’s 
Day Division. Registration is on-going in 
the admissions office, room B-212 of the 
applied science building, Haverhill cam- 
pus, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, and from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
on Friday. 

For further information please contact 
the admissions office at Northern Essex, 
(617)374-0721, ext. 240. 
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Important: 

These courses are offered by the col- 
lege’s Day Division. For information on 
Day Division policies and procedures, see 
the Registration & Counseling Hand- 
book, September, 1984 edition. 


Afternoon Schedule 

The Afternoon Schedule program of- 
fers basic, foundation courses in business, 
office education, the health professions, 
the technologies and liberal arts. Courses 
meet two afternoons a week — Monday 
and Wednesday or Tuesday and Thurs- 
day — between 2 and 6:30 p.m. for eight 
weeks. Courses are taught by Day Divi- 
sion faculty members. 

Registration Information 

All students registering for Afternoon 
Schedule courses will be registered in an 
appropriate program in the Day Division 
of the college. Admission to the program 
is simple and may be arranged through 
the Admissions Office. 

In-Person Registration 

Afternoon Schedule registration will be 
held in the Admissions Office, Room 
B-219 of the Applied Science Building at 
the Haverhill campus from 8 a.m.-8 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday, and from 8 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., on or before Oct. 30. An 
easy, one-step application/registration 
process is available. 

Tuition & Fees 

Massachusetts residents pay a tuition 
charge of only $30 per credit. Non- 
residents who are participants in the New 
England Regional Student Program pay 
a tuition charge of $37.50 per credit. 

All students pay the Instrutional 
Education fee, a nominal insurance fee, 
and the Student Activities fee pro-rated 
on a per credit basis. All new students 
pay a one-time Admissions fee. 

For your information, total costs for a 
three credit course average $127.50 for 
Massachusetts residents and $147.50 for 
out-of-state residents. 

Elders 60 years or older may register 
for courses tuition-free (on a space 
available basis). Elders do not pay tuition, 
but do pay all other fees. 

Academic Calendar 

The Afternoon Schedule academic 
calendar is identical to that of the conti- 
nuing education November/December 
Specials program — see page 2. Classes 
start Oct. 29. 

Room numbers will be available on the 
first day of classes. 


New Afternoon Courses 


No./Section Course Title Credits 
AC6601-78D Introductory Accounting I 4 
B1I5510-77D Human Biology 3 
CT6633-78D Introduction to Data Processing w/BASIC 4 
EN0401-77D Reading Strategies 3 
EN4400-78D Basic Writing 3 
EN4401-77D English Composition I 3 
EN8011-78D Speech/Oral Communication 3 
FA7051-78D Introductory Photography 3 
F16663-77D Principles of Real Estate 3 
GV3300-77D Introduction to Law 3 
-MA0030-77D Basic Algebra 3 
MG6666-77D Principles of Management 3 
MK6678-78D Principles of Marketing 3 
MR0800-78D Basic Coding (Medical Records) 2 
MR3009-77D Cancer Coding, Statistics, Epidemiology 3 
PS1101-77D Introduction to Psychology 3 
QA0800-77D Introduction to Quality Assurance 3 
SL6677-77D Visual Display Word Processing 3 
SL6682-77D Managerial Communications 3 
TW6621-78D Typewriting I 3 


HELP WANTED 


Campus Rep to run spring break 
vacation trip to Daytona Beach. 
EARN FREE TRIP AND MONEY. 


Send resume to: 
COLLEGE TRAVEL UNLIMITED 
P.O. Box 6063 Station A 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


32022 


Please include phone numbers 


Richard E£. Brisroll 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


55 UNION STREET 


(617) 685-764" 


Day Hours 

Tu/Th 3-6:15 p.m. 
M/W 2:30-5 p.m. 
Tu/Th 2-6 p.m. 

M/W 2:30-5:45 p.m. 
Tu/Th 3:30-6 p.m. 
M/W 2:30-5 p.m. 
Tu/Th 2:30-5 p.m. 
Tu/Th 2:30-5:45 p.m. 
M/W 2:30-5,p.m. 
M/W 2:30-5 p.m. 
M/W 2:30-5 

M/W 3:30-6 p.m. 
Tu/Th 3:30-6:30 p.m. 
Th 3:30-6:45 p.m. 
M/W 4-6:30 p.m. 
Tu/Th 2:30-5 p.m. 
M/W 3:30-6:30 p.m. 
M/W 3-5:30 p.m. 
M/W 3:30-6 p.m. 
Tu/Th 2:30-5:45 p.m. 


‘Free real estate lecture series 


Business Division 


A seven part lecture series on real 
estate, sponsored by the Department of 
Business Administration at Northern 
Essex, is in progress. One-hour lec- 
ture/question sessions, free, are Fridays 
at noon in lecture hall A, classroom 


,, building. 


Terry Cook, manager of the American 
Title Insurance Company in Boston, 
spoke Oct. 12 about title insurance, and 
Attorney Herbert Phillips partner in the 
Haverhill law firm, Phillips, Gerstein, 
Laflamme, Migilori and Barron discuss- 


, ed real estate law on Oct. 19. 


Slated for the next five lectures are: 


METHUEN, MA 01844 | George Robb, manager of Commercial 


and Industrial Sales, Carlson Real Estate, 


ii Salem, Mass., discussing commercial and 


industrial properties Oct. 26; Francis 
Cleary, Northern Essex teacher and vice- 
president of King Davis Real Estate 
Agency, speaking about residential real 
estate Nov. 2; Roland Masse, owner of 
Security Business and Tax Services in 
Lowell, explaining taxation and real 
estate Nov. 9; John Ruth, experienced 
bank and fee appraiser as well as certified 
review appraiser and senior appraiser for 
the American Association of Real Estate 
Appraisors, talking about real estate ap- 
praisal Nov. 16; and Stephen Hopkins, 
president of Stephen Hopkins, Inc., 
Westwood, describing real estate finance 
Dec.7. 


Business Professors Roger Dufresne 
and Nick Sarras have coordinated the 
series. 


Curriculum 
NECC one of 60 ~ 
colleges 

to study stereotypes 


by Karen Kohler 

NECC is one of 60 colleges from across 
the nation to have recently formed a com- 
mittee to investigate the problems of a 
gender-unbalanced curriculum. 

This consciousness raising program 
started for NECC when a team of three 
faculty and one administrator attended a 
conference at Wheaton College in June, 
1983. There they discussed the problem of 
an unbalanced curriculum and some 
steps which could be taken to rectify it. 

Last year Professors Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy and Selma Singer visited de- 
partment meetings within the school to 
give information as to their availability 
and to identify the problems in the prog- 
rams offered at NECC. 

The faculty’s responses were summa- 
rized in a letter by Hope-McCarthy and 
Singer. The business and human services 
divisions’ major concern was that “most 
all-female programs which led to jobs that 
were also mostly all-female commanded 
little esteem, money and authority. 

For the division of math, science and 
technology, the major issue was that 
women were discouraged from these areas 
which have been primarily male. For both 
the divisions of the humanities and his- 
tory and the behavioral sciences, the issue 
of concern was the under-representation 
of women’s contributions and experi- 
ences represented in texts and canons of 
accepted masterpieces,” 


‘This is not a narrow path to 
follow but an area which can 
go in 101 directions.’ 

Anne Laszlo 


Last year’s committee also set up guide- 
lines for examining gender in textbooks to 
be used by the faculty when ordering 
texts. These guidelines can also be used by 
students to evaluate the texts they have 
been assigned. When examining tex- 
tbooks, students may ask themselves 
these questions. Is the textbook as de- 
scriptive of the history and/or experience 
of women as of men? Does it represent 
fairly the contributions of women? Is the 
textbook sufficiently aware of the value 
systems of distinct ethnic, religious, and 
economic groups, including the under- 
class? People of color? Women? Or does it 
assume that white, primarily male; mid- 
dle-class values are the values we all can, 
do and should subscribe to? 

Does it avoid sexual stereotyping in its 
remarks to students and in its examples, 
questions, and topics for discussion and 
writing? Does it encourage awareness of 
women’s lives and of men’s lives? 

This year Professors Priscilla Bellairs 
and Anne Laszlo are continuing the prog- 
ram to balance the curriculum. They are 
looking more in detail at texts and how 
women are represented, as well as at other 
related issues such as the classroom cli- 
mate for women and sexual harrassment. 
They are also sharing their findings with 
other committees from other schools. On 
Oct. 27 they will attend a conference at Mt. 
Ida college in Newton Center. As Professor 
Anne Laszlo says, “This is not a narrow 
path to follow but an area which can go in 
101 directions.” 


Curriculum Committee Chairman 


Priscilla Bellairs. | Fred Samia photo. 


< 
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Bellavance is Girl Friday at admissions 


by Ellen Hayes and Cindy Burke 

Corinne Bellavance, from the 
admissions office here at Northern Essex, 
was awarded the 1984 Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award in the amount of $306. 

To qualify for the DSA, an employee 
must have worked at Northern Essex for 
one year or more and have his supervisor 
feel he/she is worthy of it. When the com- 
mittee voted on it, Bellavance was chosen 
as one of the three winners. The others 
were Caryl Taylor, publications, and Ed 
Fice, graphics. 

Bellavance has been working at 
Northern Essex for four years. She began 
as a senior clerk typist for DCE under 
counselor Martha Paisner, then moved on 
to the position of principle clerk for Asst. 
Dean Barbara Webber. Her primary 
responsibility was working on the DCE 
brochure, which included such duties as 


/ 


gathering information, i.e., rooms, times, 
and also dealing with faculty and even- 
ing division students. 
Working for DCE included evenings 
and as the mother of two children 
Bellevance felt it took time away from her 
domestic responsibilities. This was one of 
the reasons that she applied for her pre- 
sent position as secretary to the Director 
of Admissions, Elizabeth Cole. 
Processing applications, transfer 
credits, and curriculum changes are 
among many of the responsibilites of the 
Admissions Office. As secretary to the 
director, Bellevance’s top priority is 
managing that work flow in the office. 
She also interacts a great deal with the 
students. ‘‘Procedures are very 
repetitious on our end,”’ says Bellavance, 
“but for new students it’s their first time, 
and their first impression. We try to make 


Lee lw 


Faculty Coordinator for Office and Business Education Arlene Goodman. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Faculty coordinators for coop ed 


The first job fair this season will be 
Oct. 31 at. 9:30 am. to 1:30. p.m. 
Employers throughout the Merrimack 
Valley will be here to recruit and inform 
students about employment oppor- 
tunities. Some are in the market for 
seasonal employees as well as full-time 
professional help. 

In addition to the job fair, the campus 
Career Placement Office offers students 
a wide range of services, including career 
oriented workshops, resume writing infor- 
mation, career counseling and job place- 
ment assistance. 


The office is associated with the 
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‘“‘Contemporary Lounge’’ 


1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


* Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


*NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday thru’ Thursday 


(with college I.D.) 


talian dinner for two 


Cooperative Education Program which 
offers students the chance to work and 
earn academic credits at the same time. 
Information about either the placement 
services or the Coop Ed program can be 
obtained in Room 111 at the college 
center. 

Faculty coordinators for the Coop are 
John Whittle, Social Sciences; Betty Ar- 
nold, Humanities and Communications; 
Frank Leary, Business Administration; 
Arlene Goodman, Office and Business 
Education; Linda Conrad, Paralegal 
Studies; and Frank Champoux, Elec- 
tronic Technology. 


$8.95 
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it as pleasant as possible.”’ Rees 

Bellavance also works very closely 
with Cole, assisting her with cor- 
respondence and also working on the 
budget for the Admissions Office. 
Bellevance says she likes the college 
atmosphere. 


Besides her job, Bellavance is on two 
committees: the Staff Development 
Committee and the Committee for In- 
stitutional Changes. She is also taking a 
course in word processing. 


She resides in Amesbury with her hus- 
band and two children. She likes to go 
camping and canoeing with her family. 


Bellavance is also a part-time real 
estate broker. After retiring, she would 
like to get more involved in real estate, 
but for now her goal is to help students 
as much as possible. 


ee 
Corrine Bellavance, Admissions. 


Faculty Coordinator for Business Administration Frank Leary and Faculty Coor- 
dinator for Math, Science and Technology Frank Champoux. Fred Samia photo. 
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To help you earn the cash you need to 
make it through the semester, why not 
work on interesting, local, temporary 
jobs—part-time daily, or a few full days 
4 week! Many positions don't require 
typing or office skills—just bright capable 
personalities like YOURS! 
Call or Come in Today! 


Faculty : Coordinator for Behavioral 


: : ACTO 

Sciences John Whittle. towel 58-7533 
MANCHESTER (NH) 523-1181 

_ Cable TV, Channel 6, Haverhill, is look- ® NASHUA (NH) 883.4880 if 

ing for a host to do four shows a month, all] ffice croncaa er bce 


ber. Must have a sense of humor, a sense} 
of the absurd and the ability tocamp it up. 

If you're interested, call 372-8070, Mon- 

day through Friday, 1-4 p.m. 


shot once a month, beginning in Novem-} pecialists. 


FOR SALE | 


1978 Honda Civic Hatchback 


* 4 speed * 4 cylinder * sunroof 
* 30-35 m.p.g. *4 speaker stereo ; 
cassette deck 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 
‘Body and Mechanically, Many new parts 


$2475 or best offer 
Call FRED (617)470-1424 


HUMAN SERVICE 


JOBS 


Community programs in Haverhill and 
Newburyport serving mentally retarded 
adults have a variety of schedules 
available for full and part-time positions. 
_ Earn money and gain experience 
teaching and supervising daily living 
skills, socialization and community 
awareness to clients. 

Hours include afternoon, evening and 
weekend shifts. Training provided to can- 
didates demonstrating client concern and 
interest. Competitive salary and liberal 
fringe benefits. 


REMEMBER! 


Thursdays are college night at the 

TIKI II, Rte 28. Free admission 

wicollege I.D. and 50¢ drafts all 

night!!! 

Come on down and party. 

This week: ‘“‘Double Cross”’ 
Next week: ‘‘Adonis’”’ 


OPEN ALL WEEKEND 
til 2 a.m. every night! 


To begin or continue a challenging 
career, send a cover letter and/or resume 


to: 
HAVERHILL/NEWBURYPORT 
HUMAN SERVICES, INC. 
21 Wingate St. Haverhill, MA 01830 


EOE-AAE-M/F/H 


by Marie Sirois 

Alcoholism is a disease of denial in 
which the addicted person denies long- 
suppressed feelings and emotions be- 
cause he finds them too painful to bear. 
Once addicted, the person is out of con- 
trol, and decisions are too difficult to 
make. 

Most, if not all, substance abusers show 
some degree of resistance toward treat- 
ment. If you look at their addiction as a 
relationship or a kind of love affair, you'll 
find the therapist is asking them to end 
this involvement. The abusers don’t see 
anything unhealthy and don't want to 
stop seeing their love interest, the alcohol 
addiction. 

Resistance takes different forms 

Resistance takes different forms. The 
stereotypical resistant person is thought 
to be angry, belligerent, disruptive, and 
uncooperative. A quiet, passive person 
can be in therapy, and this situation may 
represent a form of resistance. There is 
also the friendly, personable, cooperative 
client who skirts the issue — he may be 
the hardest to identify as resistant. 

Cropper conducts workshop 

These are some of the thoughts shared 
by James Cropper at the workshop at 
Northern Essex, October 17. His topic was 
“Alcoholism and the Resistant Client.” 
The session was geared primarily to RN's, 
LPN’s, and alcohol counselors. Alcohol 
education is needed for recegtification of 
alcohol counselors and for continuous 
education units for nurses. 

Cropper has extensive experience as a 
counselor at a drinking and driving prog- 


Dr. George Pentoliros, physician at 
Health Services. 


Health Services Physician Dr. Richard Traister. 


Disease of denial 


ram and as a consultant in alcohol and 
drug abuse at area high schools. He is a 
graduate of the New England School of 
Alcohol Studies and of New Jersey's Rut- 
gers School of Alcohol Studies. He is cur- 
rently working with long-term mentally ill 
and doing part-time alcohol and drug con- 
sultations as therapist at North Essex 
Health Resource Center, Haverhill. 
Another workshop planned 

The workshop was initiated by Mary 
DiGiovanni, coordinator of the college's 
mental heath program. Another related 
workshop is planned for “The Acting-Out 
Aggressive Adolescent.” The session is for 
November 6, 6:30-9-30 p.m. in Room C+ 
303. 

Resistance is defense mechanism 

Cropper explained for the addict resist- 
ance may be like a defense mechanism or 
survival tool. Every therapist and counse- 
lor will have his own technique to deal 
with resistance. 

The client cannot be stepped on. He isa 
very fragile individual. And he can be 
helped even if he is not motivated. 

The resistant client should become in- 
volved in his own treatment by having in- 
put. For example, a person on probation 
may be referred for treatment and arrive 
stating, “The police are unfair. The judge 
is unfair. I have to be here. Now cure me.” 

Cropper said you need not be caught in 
the client’s trap. He can be given two 
choices: stay and be cooperative or return 
to court and suffer the penalties. 

Usually when the resistant client comes 
for help he is giving indications of his rela- 
tionship with alcohol. He wants help. 


Workshop Leader James Cropper. 
Marie Sirois photo. 


Judy Brackett and Scott Merrill photo. 


AMI offers workshops 


by Marie Sirois 

“Wills and Trusts Adapted to the Men- 
tally Ill” will be the topic given by Attorney 
Adeline B. Watnick Nov. 5 at 7 p.m. at the 
NECC library. 

The Haverhill lawyer will discuss estate 
planning, ideas and techniques applic- 
able to the mentally ill at the meeting of the 
North East Essex District, Alliance for the 
Mentally Ill (NEED-AMI). 

The public is invited to this support and 
advocacy group dedicated to improving 
services for the mentally ill. 

Schizophrenia workshop 
An overview of current trends on schi- 


zophrenia and of needs of the mentally ill . 


will be given at a schizophrenia workshop 
Nov. 6 from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. in Room 


C-220 at NECC. Tuition is $11. The class 
is limited to 25 participants and is offered 
by the Mental Health Technology Program 
through the Division of Continuing 
Education. 

The course is directed toward nurses 
and other professionals in human ser- 
vices dealing with the effects of de- 
institutionalization, pre-care, after-care, 
and partial hospitalization. 


Discussion will center on techniques 
that can often allow the schizophrenic to 
function adaptively despite the under- 
lying disorder. 


The instructor is Mary DiGiovanni, 
Coordinator of the Mental Health Technoi- 
ogy Program. 
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Is this is your future? 


Carl Russo photo. 


Grim warnings given 


By Judy Brackett and Michael 
Taglianetti 


“So many people use and abuse 
alcohol. Depriving them is like taking 
their pillow away from them,’ says 
Health Services Coordinator Connie 
Christmas about the lack of interest in 
NECC’s first Alcohol Awareness Week. 

The planned films and workshops were 
poorly attended and the quality of the 
films was not the best. Students drifted 
in and out and some stood outside the col- 
lege center theatre watching, not wanting 
others to notice they were there. It’s not 
surprising there is a stigma attached to 
wanting to know more about the dangers 
of alcohol, but it is a sad commentary on 
our society. 

What was to be the most popular event 
of the week was fraught with difficulties. 
Sgt. Tully, State Police, was unable to ob- 
tain a breathalyzer machine for the 
publicized tests on Thursday. 

Without much advanced warning, he 
came Friday morning. He was stationed 
in the tiled lounge of the college center 
with pamphlets on alcohol abuse and 


stories of alcohol-related deaths on: 


highways. Few students bothered to 
tice. 

Tully, station commander, Andover, 
and criminal justice teacher at Bunker 
Hill Community College, Charlestown, 
explained the consequences of vehicular 
homocide while under the influence. He 
said, ‘‘Most individuals never stop to 


Doctor’s Hours 


Tuesday 11 a.m. - 12 noon 
Wednesday 10-11:30 a.m. 


See you on campus. 


All services free of charge 
Dial ‘‘0” to locate nurse for 
emergencies 


Thank you for electing me to the Board of Trustees. This office brings 
me in touch with all facets of campus activity. 

I appreciate the support of students from the Human Services Division 
in electing me to the student senate. Special thanks to you in my Mental 
Health Technology class for encouraging me to continue to serve the college. 

I intend to give you fair and balanced representation because my allegiance 
is to the welfare of students and quality education. 

I love my involvement in the school and the opportunities it presents. I 
hope each of you shares my enthusiasm. 

Please feel free to ‘‘track me down.’”’ You may leave messages at Presi- 
dent Dimitry’s Office or the Student Activities Office. 


Aen thaked 


think about what an extra drink or two 
might do to their future,”’ he said. 

“So many people never take into con- 
sideration the time and money they cost 
themselves and the taxpayer when they 
go to court or the effect it will have on 
their jobs. If found guilty of vehicular 
homicide in Massachusetts, the defen- 
dant automatically faces a one-year man- 
datory jail sentence,’’Tully explained. 


‘Most individuals never stop 
to think about what an extra 
drink or two might do to their 
future.’ 


Tully said the biggest problem with 
drunk driving isn’t that the drunk might 
hit a telephone pole and kill himself. The 
real problem is the passenger in the other 
car the drunk driver hits. The careful 
driver may die instantly when the intox- 
icated driver smashes into his car. 

Tully was not able to bring a 
breathalyzer. He said police now use the 
intoxilator which requires a climate con- 
trolled room in order to function proper- 
ly. The new device is far more accurate 
and sensitive than the breathalyzer and 
issues its results with three decimal 
points like a blood test. The breathalyzer 
issued two decimal readouts. 


Walk-in Service 
Monday-Friday 8:30-4:30 


JAC ervey 8 
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- Soccer team plagued with injuries 


iy 


by Paula Fuoco 

“Northern Essex is like Walt Disney 
world. The soccer team is the Magic King- 
dom, and our coach, says Jeff French, soc- 
cer player, is the Wizard of Oz. 

With a swift kick, the Northern Essex 
Community College soccer season has 
drawn to a close. Despite injuries and 
problems common to college athletics, the 
team has managed to quell the rising 
threat of elimination of the soccer 
program. 

“Jack Hess called me just two weeks be- 
fore the season to coach the team. He told 
me that last year many games had to be 
cancelled because of lack of players and 
the program was in jeopardy. If one game 
had to be cancelled, the entire program 
would have to go,” Coach Angelo Roume- 
liotis explains, “I would have gone with 
nine players just to keep the program 
going,” he adds. 


Poor attendance at games 


Not a game was cancelled this season, 
yet the team was still plagued by fluctuat- 
ing attendance at games. 

“There is a lot of apathy. The majority of 
colleges find their players with scho- 
larships, but here a lot have jobs. Some- 
times they do have to work, but other 
times it’s just an excuse because they 
don't feel like playing on that particular 
day,” French observes. 

“A lot just don’t take it seriously,” Joe 
Muise reflects. “It’s asmall school and you 
need everybody. You need bodies and you 


can’t kick people off the team. One time, 
we were about to leave for a game anda 
player simply refused to go,” Muise says. 

The team’s playing ability has been 
slowed down because of numerous in- 
juries. 

“A lot of injuries have affected the team. 
A few had knee injuries, the goalie had a 
thigh injury, Karen Osgood is out for the 
season with an injury. We have really play- 
ed against some rough physical teams,” 
Steve Beiras offers. 

“I'm really hurtin’. I use a roll and a half 
on my ankles during the games,” French 
says. 

Despite difficulties, the team pulled 
together a strong team, witha shotat first 
place in the division championships on 
Oct. 20. 


Team defense is good 


“There is no real strength in our team. 
We have a different set of players each day. 
Some days, we have excellent scorers. 
Other days, the defense is good. If we had 
our full set of players all here, there is nota 
team in the league that could beat us. We 
try to conduct this as a college team, but 
some don't take it seriously,” Goalie Bob 
Rose Says. 

“We have a good defense, but an incon- 
sistent offense. The team could score five 
goals in one day and none the next,” Scott 
Stepanian offers. 

“I'm not afraid of the ball — I] attack it,” 
Ramzi Wakn claims. “We have a weak 
offense, namely me,” Muise admits, “I was 


Ski club plans trips 


by Marie Barysky 

The ski club has been set up for people 
who like to ski. Members include experts, 
amateurs, and beginners. The president 
of the group is Brian Procopio and the 
adviser is Sue Smulski. 

The club is accepting applications now 
until Oct. 26 for season passes to Crotch- 
ed Mountain. The cost is $50 for a full 
season pass and $25 for a weekday and 
night pass. Picture ID's for passes will be 
taken. Tentative date for the ID's is Oct. 31 
at the student activities office. 

A number of trips is being planned: One 
will be to Smugglers Notch, Jan. 13-18. 


The cost for members is $179. The fee 
includes five days and five nights of 
skiing, condo lodging, entertainment and 
transportation. 

A second trip is being planned for week- 
ly skiing at Loon Mountain. The cost is 
$19 daily for skiing and lodging. - » 

A one day junket is set for Waterville 
Valley on Washington's birthday. In May, 
the club expects to go to Tuckerman’s 
Ravine. 

If you are interested in joining the ski 
club, there will be a meeting Wednesday, 
Oct. 24 at noon at the college center 
theater. 


playing half-back, and they got me doing 
left forward. I was doing everything right, 
except putting the ball in the net,” he says. 

“Some of our players had no experience 
and it was hard trying to get them to be 
good in just a few months. Our defense 
had no experience and couldn't control 
their kick so they lost it,” Tony Dahdouh 
notes. 

The team’s 2 to 1 victory over Daniel 
Webster College in Nashua, N.H. affirmed 
the team’s confidence as a vivid display of 
what they could accomplish when united. 

“We played as a team and were very 
aggressive. We always went for the ball,” 
Stephanian claims. 


Best game at Daniel Webster 


“At Daniel Webster, we really showed 
our strength. Our defense played very well. 
Our offense went on a sabbatical during 
the second half, but we held together and 
won,” Rose asserts. 

“That was our best game” Dahdouh 
agrees, “It was the only time all the team 
got together. We were diving, doing any- 
thing to get the ball. They had a very 
strong team, but we got it,” he remem- 
bers. 

The game at the Vocational-Technical 
school in Concord was attended by only 11 
players. 

“The referees on both sides were just 


terrible. The other team scored at least 
three goals because of that. The field was 
terrible, and we lost 4 to 1. But we played 
well as a team and had integrity,” Rose 
says. 

On Oct. 15, the team squared against 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, re- 
sulting in a tie. 

“Their athletic director called us and 
said we were too physical. Well, if they 
thought we played physical Monday, just 
wait until Saturday. We will do anything to 


Praise for coach 


destroy them on the field,” French pre- 
dicts. 

“In high school, we had some bad times 
with the coach. This coach doesn’t yell 
during the games, and if you do well, hell 
tell you,” Muise says of Roumeiiotis. 

“T played left defense in my homeland of 
Kuwait and there winning was a life or 
death thing. If you didn’t win, you were 
scared of the coach. It's not that way here,” 
Dahdouh notes. 

“The coach is just great. He swears a lot, 
but that’s it. It doesn’t bother me,” Wakn 
says. 

“Is winning the only thing?’ Isn't it al- 
ways?’ Coach Roumeliotis answers. “No- 
body wants to lose.” 


First row: Joe Muise, Ray Sullivan, Tom Ippolito, Vasilis Lazos, Brian Currier, 
Bob Anderson, Steve Beiras, Gary Lynch, Steve Ochsner and Scott Stepian. Second 
row: Assistant Coach Angelo Cassanelli, Amer Al Darwish, John Liszka, Ramzi 
Wakim, Franz Lore, John Andreus, Nick Tsouknakis, John Kortsanis, Jeff French, 
Bob Ruse and Coach Angelo Roumeliotis. Not picture are.Tony Dahdouh and 
Simeon. 

Brian Procopio photo. 


Video Tournament slated for Oct. 26 


The varsity soccer team ended its Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 4-2. 
season last weekend in a tournament In Sunday’s play-offs, Bunker Hill was 
played at Northern Essex. Bunker Hill victor and won the championship by 
Communtiy College defeated the NECC defeating Daniel Webster 1-0. The 
Knights 4-2, and Daniel Webster defeated Knights tied for third in the tournament. 


FREE AVIATION SAFETY 
SEMINAR 


TUESDAY 
OCTOBER 30, 1984 
7:00 PM 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS HALL 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
(ACROSS FROM MAIN ENTRANCE OF LAWRENCE AIRPORT) 


GUEST SPEAKERS & FILM PRESENTATIONS 


@ QUESTIONS WILL BE ANSWERED BY AIR TRAFFIC PERSONNEL © 
@ PLEASE SEND QUESTION IN ADVANCE IN WRITING TO EAGLE AVIATION® 


DE OF OF OF Ob OR OF OF ORDER: 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT... 


PAUL DINOTO AT EAGLE AVIATION 
(617) 688-9028 
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by Mary Baum 

As far as Intramurals go, this fall has 
been slow. Many activities, such as Flag 
Football, the Deep-sea fishing trip and 
the Cross Country Run have been cancel- 
ed due to lack of student participation. 

Other activities, such as the Saco River 
canoe trip, the Par Three golf tournament 
and the Martha’s Vineyard bike trip were 
successful. The canoe trip took place the 
weekend of Oct. 5-7. Twenty-five students 
paddled from Conway to Fryburg, a total 
of 20 miles. Equally successful was the 


Activity 


Video Tournament 
Women’s 3-on-3 


Ping Pong Tourney Nov. 9 


Sign-up date 


Sign-up sheet in gym 
Sign-up sheet in gym 


golf tournament, which took place Oct. 5 
at the Garrison Colf Center. Sean O’Brian 
shot four over par to win the tournament 
with a 32. The bike trip took place the 
weekend of Sept. 21-23. The. bikers 
peddled a total of 40 miles. 

The Intramural activities are designed 
for the students. There are a wide varie- 
ty of intramurals offered to suit 
everyone’s tastes. 

Here is an update of the Intramural 
calendar: 


Takes place. 


Oct. 26 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 14, 16, 19 


For more information regarding any 


activity, contact either Andrea Wood- 

bury, ext. 146, or Jack Hess, ext. 197. 
What are you waiting for? Sign up for 

and participate in an intramural activity! 


} 
. 
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By Chuck Fultz 

NECC baseball team, ended with an 
11-3 regular season record, and its fourth 
consecutive Greater Boston Small Col- 
lege Conference Championship. NECC 
downed North Shore Community College 
4-3 in nine innings in the championship 
game. 


Last Saturday afternoon, Oct. 13, the 
Knights went into the championship 
game played at Northern Essex as heavy 
underdogs. NECC had beaten Bunker 
Hill Community College 7-6 earlier in the 
day to advance to the finals against 
North Shore. Northern Essex had its 
hands full going into the finals, having 
lost a double header to North Shore 


earlier in the season. 


- It started out in the second inning with 
North Shore scoring two runs in their half 
of the inning, and NECC scoring one in 
their half. North Shore then scored once 
again in the bottom of the third inning, 


making the score 3-1. 


NECC came back in the top of the fifth 
inning when Scott Dumas singled, and 
Rich Salois tripled him home making it 
3-2 going into the seventh inning. 


In the seventh inning, catcher Steve 
Provenchre walked to lead off the inning 
and was moved over to second on a base 
hit by Norbert Merced. Provenchre, then 
scored on a Dean Milinazzo single, tying 
the game at three. 


North Shore had a shot to win the 
game in the last of the seventh inning. 
There were runners at second and third 
with one out. They tried to squeeze home 
the runners from third, but the pitch was 
fouled off making it two outs. Pitcher 
Rich Salois, struck out the next batter to 
end the inning. 


Neither team scored in the eighth, but 
in the top of the ninth, Provenchre walk- 


ed with two outs and Frank Marr, the 
ninth hitter in the line up, hit a triple to 
score Provenchre for the go ahead run. 


North Shore came up in the bottom of 
the ninth to face pitcher Salois. Salois 
struck out the first two hitters he faced, 
and got the next to ground out to him to 
end the game. 


Coach Mike Rowinski was very happy 
at the great come back win by his team. 
He said,‘‘This year’s team was a group 
of over achievers. I don’t think we were 
the most talented team in the league, but 
our tail end of the batting order came 
through for us when most needed.”’ 


‘Salois went from goat to one 
of the heroes.’ 


-Coach Michael Rowinski 


Salois, winning pitcher of the game, 
was named Most Valuable ek: of the 
tournament. 


Coach Rowinski said, ‘“‘Salois went 
from goat to one of the heroes.’”’ The 
Coach’s Award was awarded to Catcher 
Provenchre. Provenchre had a case of the 
flu, but was still able to play well during 
the tournament. 


Coach Rowinski, who has been suc- 
cessful ever since starting his coaching 
duties at NECC, said “‘the team did an 
outstanding job. They gave me 110 per- 
cent Saturday. What more could I ask 
for? They proved they were winners and 
never quit when they had their backs to 
the wall. They faced a tough pitcher in 
(North Shore’s) Rich Malina.”’ 


Bruins off to rocky start 


by Steve Daly 

_ The Boston Bruins have opened the 
1984-85 National Hockey Season with 
more problems than they had hoped for. 
Three key members of last year’s squad are 
injured and the B’s began the season with 
a rookie goal tender. 

Goalie Doug Keans is sitting out the 
first few weeks of action with a pulled 
hamstring while center Berry Pederson is 
sidelined with a broken wrist, injured ina 
fight with Quebec’s Mario Marois. The 
worst injury of all could be the loss of de- 
fenseman Gord Kluzak who is gone for the 
season with a knee injury. 

With Keans missing, Pete Peeters will 
have rookie free agent Cleon Daskalakis, a 
Boston University graduate, as his back 
up between the pipes. 

Daskalakis will now recieve more play- 
ing time than first expected, due to Pee- 
ters’ re-aggravating his ankle last Sunday 
against Hartford. Peeters ankle was 
broken in the final game of this summer's 
Canadian Cup against Russia. Daskala- 
kis’ first start was against the defending 
Stanley Cup Champion Edmonton Oilers, 
last Tuesday night. 


-~ * * 


The Boston Celtics turned a few heads 
last Tuesday when they traded guard 
Gerald Henderson to the Seattle Super- 
sonics for a 1986 first-round draft pick. 
Henderson was traded just three days af- 
ter resigning with the team and ending 
his hold out. 

Henderson had told coach K.C. Jones 
he had been keeping in shape with private 
workouts, yet when he returned to the C's 
last Saturday he struggled in his first ex- 
hibition game against the Utaz Jazz. 

With the trading of Henderson, it looks 
as if Danny Ainge will be starting at point 
guard with Dennis Johnson staying at off 
guard. The trade also leaves a spot in the 
roster for rookie Rick Carlisle who has 
been quite impressive this fall. 

Celtics brass feel that Seattle may fail to 
make the playoffs in 1986 and if that 
proves true, Boston will have a one in 
seven chance of having the first pick in the 

. draft. The NBA now has a lottery system 
for the seven teams which don’t make the 
playoffs to determine the order they will 
pick in the draft. 


State winter competition slated for January 


Special Olympics planned 


The Northern Essex County Association 
for Retarded Citizens Special Olympic 
Committee has announced plans to prom- 
ote Winter Games participation by 
Haverhill-Newburyport athletes who are 
mentally retarded. Special Olympic 
athletes will be recruited to participate in 
one of the following events: team floor 
hockey, speed ice-skating, or cross coun- 
try skiing. Competition for the above 
events will occur first on a county level 
before state-wide competition in January. 

The NECARC is seeking volunteers to 
serve as special Olympic trainers and 
coaches in the above events. If successful, 
the group's efforts will mark the first time 
that Haverhill-Newburyport athletes will 
have participated in special Olympic win- 


ter games. Volunteers interested in aiding 
this effort must be willing to commit 
themselves to a few hours a week for sever- 
al months. 

“Volunteers were the critical element in- 
volved in the recent, successful Summer 
games and softball participation,” says 
Leon Seymour, the agency's volunteer 
program coordinator. “Some of our volun- 
teers previously involved will help again 
but, there is a real need to recruit coaches 
with specific Winter Special Olympic 
skills,” he says. Members of the agency’s 
Special Olympic Committee hope to see 
training sessions begin in November. 

Interested individuals may contact the 
NECARC office at 373-0552 for further in- 
formation. 
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Varsity baseball wins championship 


Coach Michael Rowinski leads team to win fourth college conference champion- 


ship in a row. 


TORE HOURS: Monday through Wednesday & Friday: 9: 30 am to 6:00 pm 
Saturday: 9:30 am to 4:00 pm 


FREE COLORED T's 


Thursday: 9:30 am to 8:30 pm 


we, 


TENNIS CLOTHING 


PUMA ¢ TIGER @ HEAD } 
TACCHINI © PAJA 
© ADIDAS 


FOOTWEAR 


BROOKS @ KENNEX 
PUMA ® SAUCONY 
AVIA @ ETONIC 
LOTTO @ TIGER 
KANGAROO @REEBOK 
®@ ADIDAS 


RUNNING AND 
AEROBIC WEAR 


DOLPHIN @ SUB-4 
MOVING COMFORT 
WOMEN ON THE RUN 
TIGER @ BILL RODGERS 
@ ADIDAS 


TO THE FIRST 


200 CUSTOMERS 


THROUGH THE DOOR: 


(With this flyer) 


ey ee 


REGISTER FOR 
$400°° Worth of Merchandise 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


October 415, 1984 


WE TAKE TRADE-INS!! 
$40°° FOR YOUR TIRED 
SNEAKERS OR RUNNING 
SHOES TOWARDS THE 
PURCHASE OF 
SELECTED FOOTWEAR § 


(limit one transaction per customer) 


$2500 Prize for ugliest footwear 


received by the end of the month! «0/31/84 


20% OFF 


All fall tennis lines, aerobic 
wear, full running suits. 
and singlets. 

THRU 10/45/84 


OWNER: WAYNE STUCK 


™TTFETIME 


ATHLETE in. 
Bedford Village Shops 
Route 101 

Bedford NH 03102 

Tel. 472-4008 


A¥YZONOGNOT 


DERRY 


; 


} 
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We are looking for a simple, but highly stylized graphic, of your own design to 
serve as the Observer’s nameplate | 


First Prize ... $30 gift certificate : 


Presentations should be 5 by 2% inches or 10 by 2% inches and should include 
the following information: 


All entries must be submitted in a sealed envelope marked ‘‘Art Contest,” your 
name and social security number to the Observer office, Rm. 114, College Center 
no later than 3 p.m. on Fri., Nov. 2, 1984. — ) 


Drawings should be black ink on white Bristol board, and mounted. Include only 
your social security number on the back so that judging may be impartial. 


All entries must be original, signed by your art instructor, and accompanied by the entry form provided 
here. (No copies, please.) You may enter as many times as you wish, but the same guidelines must be 
followed with each entry. 


pacoacousoascnusgncoaconocooucunusouquasecoveseunensocsccccouccoscarsnccncccousessssnssnospesnevausnuscusnecnenvesccscssnesseussesssnesssscuscssuaucuscesssrsseecssassseususessescessucousceceussesucscessucuescsasescesteeueussussececnnescusssssucenesssensessesenescssenussensssssossnensncecnsanscosnsuescessasensesen: 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Soc. Sec. No.: 
Address: Signature: 
Art instructor’s signature: 


Telephone: 2-8 2 ne ee eee Date: 
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PLAN YOUR HALLOWEEN PARTY Typesetter neede 
Hooker-Howe for the Observer 


Costume Company 
46-52 S Main St Bradford, MA 
VISIT OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
COSTUME RENTALS 


Part-time position typesetting Modular Com- 
posing System (MCS108200) for college 
newspaper. Applicant must be able to type 
at least 60 words per minute. Superior 
language skills and mastery of English are re- 
quired. Approximately 30 hours typesetting 
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featuring : we 
per issue, six issues per semester. Rate of 
* Wigs * Novelties * Make-up | pay: $6.50 an hour. 
* Magic } See Betty Arnold, C-354, Classroom Building, 
Call for store hours (617)373-3731 $f ext. 212 or Se et Oe College Center, 
: ext. , 
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